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THE BERLIN CONFERENCE 


FROM COLD WAR TO FROZEN PEACE 


HEN in the winter of 1914 the wild fluctuations of fortune in the cam- 

paign of Mons and the Marne gave place to the ponderous routine of 
the trenches, an eminent staff officer is said to have remarked with professional 
satisfaction: ““The war is settling down nicely to peace conditions.” In like 
manner, if the Berlin Conference has changed anything at all, it may perhaps 
be said to have marked the transition from cold war to a peculiarly icy peace 
—in which skaters will be wise not to presume that the ice will bear very 
much weight. 

Nevertheless, as the international judge in Shaw’s “Geneva” comments 
after the arbitration proceedings between the rival dictators have broken up 
in disorder, “‘they came”. The Powers are on speaking terms again; their 
representatives have met, have personally preserved the diplomatic courtesies, 
have reduced their contentions to rational form, and have argued instead of 
trying to shout one another down. The extravagant hopes of a change of 
heart in the Kremlin which were entertained by some at the time of Stalin’s 

* death have long since been dismissed as a delusion; but at least Mr. Molotov’s 
demeanour at Berlin justifies the inference that the Soviet administration is 
genuinely averse from the idea of war, however little it may be disposed to 
make any concession in order to fortify peace. No doubt Mr. Molotov has 
gone home equally convinced that the sterility of the conference is solely due 
to the rigid insistence of the Western Powers on their preconceived ideas; 
for in truth the deadlock on the essential question of the future of Germany 
is such that neither side can give way without a sacrifice of principle that 
would stultify itself. 

That the conference would do no more, in its discussions on Germany, 
than define this deadlock could have been foreseen with moral certainty, and 
of course was foreseen, by all the participants before they went to Berlin. 
Mr. Eden’s plan for the approach to a German treaty by way of free elections 
and the subsequent foundation of an all-German Government was a neces- 
sary and proper formulation of the Western point of view; but neither he nor 
Mr. Dulles, who supported him with minor modifications, can have sup- 
posed that it had the remotest chance of Russian acceptance. Very little 
reflection is needed in order to show the impossibility of free elections at 
the present time. No organized party opposed to Communism exists in the 
Soviet Zone; so that “free elections” presumably means in practice the 
importation of teams of orators and canvassers from the parties of West 
Germany to stump what has become a strange country under the protection 
of a four-Power commission and the chill disapproval of the entire existing 
administration. If anyone thinks that is practical politics it is unlikely to be 
Dr. Adenauer. 

Mr. Molotov, for his part, in putting forward his plan for a fifty-year 
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European pact of collective security, with Germany neutralized and for the 
present divided, said explicitly that it was incompatible with the existence of 
the European Defence Community, and left no doubt in the minds of the 
Western Ministers that he aimed at breaking up the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization also. He, too, was certainly not so naive as to suppose that the 
West would agree to dismantle its whole system of defence just at the moment 
when Germany was being converted into a vacuum of power, open at any 
time to reoccupation by whichever of the two rival groups was strategically 
better prepared for a coup de main. His tactics have the appearance of a recon- 
naissance in force before the fortifications of E.D.C., in order to discover any 
signs of weakened morale among the garrison. 

The crucial question, then, that emerges from the Berlin conference is that 
of the future of E.D.C. If the conversations have justified the belief that there 
is no immediate danger of the outbreak of a third world war, they have also 
made clearer than ever the prospect of the indefinite continuance of the bitter 
tension between East and West. It follows that E.D.C. has to be conceived 
as no temporary device but one of the enduring institutions of Europe. The 
present issue of THE Rounp TABLE contains a study of the very remarkable 
economic recovery of Western Germany from the devastation left by defeat. 
It is certain that, long before E.D.C. has outlived its usefulness, this fragment 
of Germany, even if it remains a fragment, will be asserting itself with 
national consciousness and authority in the counsels of Europe. The purpose 
of E.D.C. is to bring the German reassertion of sovereignty and power into 
the camp of the free peoples. But the stronger West Germany becomes as a 
potential ally the more acute grow the apprehensions of a divided France. 

The French went to Berlin hoping to find there some way out of this 
dilemma. It may be supposed, at least, that M. Bidault has returned to Paris 
fortified with new evidence of the necessity for France and her allies to 
strengthen themselves, and maintain their strength indefinitely, against the 
menace from the East. Even so, the Government will prevail with difficulty 
over the misgivings of large sections of opinion about the wisdom of per- 
mitting the rearmament of the ancestral enemy and entering with him into a 
confederation in which the weight of his power, relatively to that of France, 
will progressively increase. The logic of Mr. Molotov’s tactics at Berlin, 
showing that it is a main object of Russian diplomacy—and why it is a main 
object—to prevent the formation of E.D.C. or failing that to delay it, will 
presumably now persuade the French Assembly to ratify the treaty. In- 
evitably, however, France will enter the Community with a lukewarm enthu- 
siasm and a divided mind. To this it must be added that, tor the first time in 
European history since before the Crusades, the French high command is 
unexercised in the art of war in its most advanced contemporary form. 

In these circumstances the question has to be anxiously asked whether a 
France thus handicapped by internal doubts and lack of military experience 
can provide the leadership that E.D.C. imperatively requires. If France can- 
not lead, then the leadership in the Community as at present planned must 
sooner or later pass to Germany. If that happens the political pressure will 
become severe to use the Community to support German irredentism in the 
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Eastern provinces. France will make many sacrifices to secure the defence of 
the West, but Frenchmen can never be expected to fight for the rectification 
of the Oder—Neisse line. If that ever becomes the aim of E.D.C. policy, 
E.D.C. will collapse. 

The dilemma immediately concerns all the N.A.T.O. Powers, for E.D.C. 
is designed on its strategic side to provide the continental fortifications of 
the N.A.T.O. defence system, and the European Army is to serve under an 
American general as supreme commander on behalf of N.A.T.O. A European 
army whose French and German divisions are constantly casting distrustful 
glances at one another will be a treacherous weapon for him to wield; yet the 
only way to give the Community and its forces internal stability may be to 
provide it from within with the leadership of a Power possessing the in- 
herent authority to hold the balance and maintain the cohesion of the whole. 
That Power can only be Great Britain. 

In short the time has come to consider very seriously whether it is not the 
duty of the United Kingdom, as the chief European representative of 
N.A.T.O., to abandon the réle of a detached guarantor of E.D.C. and take 
up the full responsibilities of membership. Admittedly, there are great diffi- 
culties to be overcome before a maritime Power, which must preserve its 
freedom of action as principal member of a worldwide Commonwealth, can 
subject itself to the obligations of partnership in an organization which many 
of its promoters wish and expect to develop on federal lines. In a military 
sense, moreover, full integration with the European Army would commit 
British reserves to a degree which has hitherto been repugnant to high 
strategic and political opinion. 

On the other hand, Great Britain is in any case bound to be a belligerent 
with her full power from the first day of any war in which E.D.C. is involved; 
and any freedom surrendered in the disposition of the national forces may be 
more than balanced by acquiring a title to participate in the staff planning of 
E.D.C. The imperial objection is more fundamental, and no doubt it would be 
necessary to ask for modifications of the Treaty to allow greater flexibility 
for a member with such manifold commitments outside Europe. It goes 
without saying that Great Britain could not sign the Treaty until its implica- 
tions had been exhaustively discussed with all the other Governments of the 
Commonwealth. But none of these Governments is unaware that Western 
Europe today is the first front of imperial defence. Something would be 
sacrificed by each of them if the senior partner tied its hands in order that 
local European defence might be more secure; but it is probable that many 
or all of them would be found, when consulted, to say that on a balance of 
interests it was best for them all that the United Kingdom should go in. 

For the plain fact is that the success of E.D.C., politically and strategically, 
is the condition for the continued support of the European front by the 
United States. If E.D.C. fails, all fails. It will be regarded by Americans as 
portending a relapse of the Old World into its incurable vice of intestine 
strife. Isolationism will revive in full vigour; the United States will withdraw 
its forces from Europe; and the void will be filled by the restoration of Ger- 
many as an independent and probably expansionist Power. 





MILNER TODAY 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS ON 


The end of life is enthusiasm, not the evanescent impulse which generally goes by that 
name, but a sustained energy with singleness of purpose and forgetfulness of self. MILNER. 


LFRED MILNER was born on March 23, 1854, and in the words graven 

in his memorial chapel in the Cathedral Church of Christ at Canterbury, 
“devoted his life to the social and national well-being of his country at home 
and overseas”. To his old friend Clinton Dawkins he wrote on the eve of his 
departure from South Africa in 1905 : “I am an anachronism. It may be I was 
born too late, it may be I was born too soon. In the latter, I think the less 
probable, case, I may be of some use in politics—as an outsider.” It is fitting 
to review his life and work, and to reflect on his place in history, now when 
many are still alive to whom his personality is a vivid memory, many who can 
testify of their own knowledge what manner of man he was and what causes 
he believed in and fought for. It is doubly right that THE Rounp TABLE 
should do this, since its founders were his friends and disciples, and those 
who survive owe it to his memory, held by them, in Mr. Amery’s phrase, “in 
affectionate veneration”, to put on record for a younger and less privileged 
age their view of his work and character. If that view is biased, it is the bias 
of intimate acquaintance; and such degree of protection against the mis- 


conception and the unconscious detraction which the lapse of time may 
import into the most impartial historical writing is something to which every 
great man is surely entitled. 


Usefulness or Happiness 


HERE is no need today to set out at length the facts of Milner’s life. 

They can be found in the admirable memoir written by Basil Williams 
for the Dictionary of National Biography. Born in Germany of English parents, 
both striking and original personalities, to whom he was devoted and whom 
he lost in boyhood or early youth, he passed through King’s College, London, 
without influence or fortune, to a brilliant career in Classics at Balliol, a 
Fellowship of New College and to intimate and enduring friendships with the 
ablest of his contemporaries. At the age of 27 he was writing in his diary, 
when deserting the Bar for journalism on the Pa// Mall Gazette, “I am a poor 
man and must choose between public usefulness and private happiness. I 
choose the former or rather I choose to strive for it.” Radical though he was 
and remained, “scuttle” and Home Rule drove him from the Liberal Party, 
and as one of the organizers of Liberal Unionism he entered the public ser- 
vice as Private Secretary to Goschen at the Treasury. It was Goschen who 
sent him to Egypt in 1889 to work with Cromer as Under Secretary in the 
Ministry of Finance and Goschen who, three years later, made him Chairman 
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of the Board of Inland Revenue. After five years there of work “hard, impor- 
tant and boring”, during which he was the artificer of Harcourt’s “Death 
Duties” Budget of 1894, he was chosen by Chamberlain to be High Commis- 
sioner of South Africa and Governor of the Cape. Eight years of storm and 
stress and almost superhuman effort left their mark and from 1905 to the 
First World War he was content to devote himself, “a political Ishmaelite”’, 
to writing and speaking for the great national causes in which he believed, 
National Service, Tariff Reform, the regeneration of British agriculture and 
Imperial unity. As a member of the War Cabinet and Secretary of State for 
War he did more, by general consent, than any other man except Lloyd 
George himself to ensure the defeat of Germany. Exhausted by his work and 
out of sympathy with much of the policy of the Coalition after the war, he 
retired finally from office in 1921. Such is the brief catalogue of a full and 
noble life. 

Of the thoughts which inspired it and of much of the administrative work 
accomplished there is already ample material for a judgment in Milner’s 
published writings* and in the two great volumes of his papers from the 
South African period edited by Cecil Headlam. In their freshness and power 
these works not only reveal the mind and character of the man, but they 
cannot fail to persuade any reader, who is not wholly immersed in the catch- 
words of party, that Milner’s message for this country and the Common- 
wealth is as urgent and compelling today as in his own lifetime. He had 
nothing but distaste for party politics and for the shifts and compromises to 
which he felt party politicians were inevitably driven. He believed, indeed, 


that the party system had outlived its usefulness and that the great practical 
issues of modern life were only befogged when the adherents of one view 
were certain to be opposed by those who wore another party label. In 1913 
he wrote 


The truth is, as it seems to me, that there is no object of supreme national 
importance at the present time, which can be attained by the method of party 
conflict. Imperial Union certainly cannot be, but no more can a solid system of 
National Defence, or the solution of the Irish problem, or the repair of the 
mutilated constitution of the United Kingdom. And if this is the case in the 
purely political field, it is surely no less true of the economic and social problems, 
of which all thoughtful men recognize the urgency. In none of these directions 
is there much to hope from the competition of rival bands of politicians in 
devising superficially attractive panaceas. 


* England in Egypt, 1892; Report of the Special Mission to Egypt (Cmd. 1131), 1921; The 
Nation and the Empire, 1913; Questions of the Hour, 1923. His foreign service ended, as it 
had begun, in Egypt, where the brilliant work of his youth on the finances of that country 
and in the interpretation to his countrymen of Cromer’s administration was matched by 
the mature wisdom of his mission after the first war and his negotiations with Zaghlul. 
The settlement which he proposed, staunchly supported by J. A. Spender and his other 
colleagues, was adjudged, in its recognition of Egyptian claims, to be too strong meat by 
Ministers, some of whom, after his retirement, hastened to make the concessions he had 
recommended and abandon the essential reservations he had linked with them. So began 
the policy of vacillation between the mailed fist and the velvet glove; a policy which has 
been pursued with unflagging spirit by successive governments for thirty years with the 
results apparent to us all today from the Delta to the southernmost limits of the Sudan. 
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He had always held that Colonial policy ought not to be a party subject. No 


one can seriously believe today that he was wrong or that, for example, the 
pace of constitutional development in the native territories of Africa is best 
decided by a vote of confidence in the House of Commons. Or again, in the 
evening of his life his own meditations on unemployment convinced him 
that the only solution of the economic and social problems of this country lay 
in the fullest utilization of scientific progress, through whatever agency was 
available, to expand and accelerate production and the creation of wealth 
here and throughout the Empire. (A doctrine, as it happens, rediscovered the 
other day in Sydney.) Through whatever agency, because he thought the anti- 
thesis between public ownership and private enterprise was a false antithesis, 
that the national economy needed both and that Englishmen of every class 
possessed the capacity and the adaptability to make both systems work. We 
may be forced to tolerate, but we can hardly defend, our current practice of 
alternate bouts of nationalization and denationalization on a ‘swing’ of 1 per 
cent of the electorate. 

Milner’s views on these subjects of domestic policy have the interest and 
attraction which a powerful and original mind can impart to the considera- 
tion of any problem. In social reform, in the fight against the evils and 
degradation of poverty, in his understanding of the aspirations of labour, not 
only his intellect but his deepest sympathies were engaged. But it was on 
Imperial affairs that he lavished the thought and devotion of a lifetime. He 
had written to Goschen in 1889, “I shall feel at home wherever I am serving, 
directly or indirectly, the interests of Great Britain.” Two aspects of that 
service will, above all others, repay examination today, his work in South 
Africa and his efforts to further Imperial unity. It is time to ask how far the 
objects for which he toiled had been attained in his lifetime and what fate has 
befallen them since his death. 


The Mission to South Africa 


(penis went to South Africa in the spring of 1897 at a time of great 
tension. It was little more than a year after the Jameson Raid. That 
rash adventure, wrong in conception and bungled in execution, had put 
extreme nationalism more firmly in the saddle in Pretoria and had given 
Kruger a reason for rearming in defence of what had been made to appear 
outraged innocence. In the Cape it had wrecked the political work of Rhodes 
and established a predominantly racial division between parties. Loyalists 
(to use the old term) throughout the country were unsettled and depressed, 
waiting only for some sign that the British Government would not desert 
them, as it had deserted them after Majuba. It was incumbent on the High 
Commissioner to restore their confidence and self-respect, without weaken- 
ing his chances of a settlement with Kruger. For the need for a settlement 
was urgent, and recent events had underlined its urgency, whilst aggravating 
the difficulties with which its negotiation was beset. How were the British 
Government to ensure for their subjects on the Rand and for the rest of the 
non-Boer population of the Transvaal, for a majority in fact of the population 
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of the Republic, a tolerable existence and some voice in the management of 
their own affairs? Memories are short and the position of an Uitlander in 
Johannesburg in 1897 is often forgotten. It is enough to say here that for 
naturalization and a vote he required fourteen years’ residence, that he had 
to renounce his own citizenship and become a stateless person some time 
before the end of that period, that there was no certainty the law would not 
be arbitrarily or corruptly administered, and that the vote when obtained was 
largely nullified by a system of electoral distribution heavily weighted in 
favour of the country population. All that might not have mattered if when 
gold was discovered in 1886 Kruger had taken the same view as Lord Grey, 
who, as Colonial Secretary, had refused to send a geologist to Australia in 
1850 on the ground that the discovery of gold was a very doubtful advantage, 
“as it withdraws men from safer pursuits to engage in hazardous specula- 
tion”. But if Kruger shared those views he did not act on them. He intended 
to go on living in Arcady and to keep the advantages of a patriarchal society 
of pastoralists, without forfeiting those of an industrial state. Gold meant 
wealth and revenue and the power to arm against the English, and that was 
the use to which some of it was being put even in 1897. 

The scene of this conflict of ideas was set not in some stagnant backwater 
but at the centre of the main stream of world strategy. The Cape came into 
existence as a European settlement because it commanded the ocean route 
from Europe to the Far East. That réle, which it had filled under Holland 
for 150 years and as part of the British Empire for a further century, was now 
to be doubled with another. Cape Town had become the gateway to the 
north as well as to the east, and it was from the old settlement of van Riebeeck, 
along Rhodes’s road to the north through Bechuanaland and Rhodesia, that 
the chance had been given to the British race to establish their power and 
their civilization at the savage heart of Africa. So much was clear to Milner, 
and it was clear too to the heirs of Bismarck, whose vigorous and aggressive 
colonies were planted east and west, ready to devour their Portuguese neigh- 
bours in Mozambique and Angola and at a favourable moment to close the 
British corridor from the Cape. When after the Jameson Raid Leyds appeared 
in Europe as Kruger’s envoy at large, buying arms and seeking comfort and 
support for the overthrow of British suzerainty over the Republics, it is not 
surprising that his greatest success was in Berlin. For the German rulers had 
no illusions as to the real choice that confronted Kruger: it was not between 
British suzerainty and independence but between British suzerainty and sub- 
servience to the Reich. There can be no doubt that in all his negotiations 
with Kruger Milner was acutely conscious of this wider background and of 
the true objects of German policy. 

He approached his task, however, with his habitual circumspection. He 
learnt Dutch, he studied the society in which he was to move and work, he 
travelled in the country districts of the Cape, he listened and said little. No 
man was more accessible to either Dutch or English. He maintained the 
closest touch through his correspondence, which in mere volume would have 
exhausted the energies of most men, with Chamberlain and Selborne, with 
Hely-Hutchinson in Natal, with Conyngham-Greene in Pretoria and with a 
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host of friends in both parties at home. He pondered his problem long and 
earnestly until he had penetrated to the heart of it, and in his own words the 
heart was this: 


South Africa can prosper under two, three or six Governments, though the 
fewer the better, but not under two absolutely conflicting social and political 
systems, perfect equality for Dutch and British in the British colonies side by side 
with permanent subjection of British to Dutch in one of the republics. It is idle 
to talk of peace and unity under such a state of affairs. 


From diagnosis to treatment. Where was it to begin? The British Govern- 
ment had many differences outstanding with the Transvaal Republic—the 
grievances of the Uitlanders, the scandal of the Dynamite monopoly, the 
treatment of coloured persons from the Cape, the position of Asiatics (“the 
little coolie matter”, as Kruger called it at Bloemfontein). Milner decided to 
concentrate all his efforts on the franchise, not indeed on a full and equal 
franchise for new burghers and old, but on some voting rights for the new, 
in the hope that with that acquired the Uitlanders would in time so strengthen 
the younger and more progressive elements amongst the Boers as to facilitate 
a reasonable settlement of other differences. He asked that they should be 
entitled to seek naturalization after five years’ residence, to obtain with it the 
vote as of right and with no risk of chicanery, and for a measure of electoral 
redistribution which would give some effective voting power, though not a 
proportionate power, to the non-Boer population. What he hoped from such 
a settlement he told Edward Grey— 


I want a Republic in which both elements will have fair play, as in the Cape, 
as in Canada. And leave the rest to the future. One thing is clear to me—such a 
Republic will be more concerned with internal than external questions for many 
years. It will be industrial, not military. Whether it leans to Great Britain or not, 
it will not be distinctively anti-British. It will no longer be the centre of the hopes 
and ambitions of the Afrikander party throughout S. Africa. 


Milner and the Boers 


N | ILNER did not get his settlement and, as he refused to throw away the 
substance for what he was convinced was a shadow, war came. It has 


long been a commonplace amongst extreme Nationalists in South Africa that 
Milner disliked and despised the Dutch, that he went out to the Cape bent 
on war and annexation and that he worked with singleness of mind and pur- 
pose for that end. Calumny left him unmoved and that this is calumny no one 
who reads his account of his stewardship week by week and almost day by 
day in his letters and dispatches from the Cape can for a moment doubt. Of 
his views on the Dutch he made no secret. This is what he said to Fitzpatrick : 


I cannot feel certain that I understand the Boers and that I can see into their 
minds. .. . The Boers are different. . .. One feels that deep down there is a stratum 
which one cannot penetrate, beneath which are hidden and sealed the secrets of 
the race and of the individual ; their fundamental convictions; their abiding pur- 
poses and aspirations; their amazing oneness as a race to which all others are 
alien. 
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And to a Dutch friend, who after the war encouraged him to see more of the 
men returning to their farms, he wrote: 


It is true that I do dislike some of their characteristic qualities, as, for the matter 
of that, I dislike some of the characteristic qualities of my own people, and should 
dislike some of my own bad sides if I could see myself properly, which nobody 
can. ... And if I am specially annoyed by one very common failing in your 
countrymen (the tendency to overreach in a bargain and to assume that the man 
with whom you are bargaining is also trying to overreach) I am, on the other 
hand, specially attracted by their most characteristic virtues . . . their patriotism, 
their courage, their resourcefulness, their endurance, their dignity and self- 
restraint in victory and their stoicism in defeat. 


That is not the language of a Machiavelli but of a frank and magnanimous 
observer. 

A far more subtle criticism of Milner’s work before the outbreak of war, 
one that was heard and is still heard here as well as in South Africa, is that he 
was a hard and uncompromising negotiator and that a more flexible diplo- 
matist could have made with Kruger, not indeed the agreement at which 
Milner aimed, but a tolerable settlement by which war could have been 
averted and the moderate men in the Transvaal enabled to assert themselves. 
No doubt on terms any war could be avoided; there would have been no 
American Civil War if Lincoln had shrunk back from his conviction that a 
nation could not live half slave and half free. We shall never know whether in 
South Africa, short of full retreat, there was any refuge, whether another 
man, using other methods, could have made an agreement with the 
republics that would not simply have meant, under some covering of 
plausibility, the sacrifice of the Uitlanders and of British interests in the 
territory, for the ultimate benefit, perhaps, not of the Boers but of the Ger- 
man Reich. Given the warlike temper of the Transvaal in the summer of 1899 
and its preponderant military strength in the country, given the reluctance 
and indeed the inability of the War Office promptly to reinforce its garrison, 
given too that Kruger was, in Smuts’s words, “an old man in a rut” and that 
“it was no use arguing with Oom Paul”, the weight of evidence is all against 
any such possibility. So it has always seemed to THE Rounp TABLE, as it 
seemed at the time to the British Government and to the overwhelming 
majority of Milner’s countrymen in England and in South Africa. 

Before he left Johannesburg in 1905 Milner said: 

I should prefer to be remembered for the tremendous effort, wise or unwise in 
various particulars, made after the war, not only to repair its ravages, but also to 
restart the new Colonies, on a far higher plane of civilization than they had 
ever previously attained. To that work I devoted myself with equal energy, 
and certainly with far greater sympathy with what I had to do. 

It is on that work, indeed, that Milner’s fame as an administrator, unrivalled 
in his day and generation, will rest. He brought to it unique gifts: a mind 
trained to work at high pressure, unerring in its power to divine the essence 
of a problem and discard all that was irrelevant or subsidiary, the imagination 
to see what was required before its need was apparent, the gift of choosing 
men with youth and ability, of drawing out the best that was in them and of 
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winning not only their devotion but their effective help. Within a few weeks 
after war was declared he was writing to Fitzpatrick of his plans for recon- 
struction; the weary months of waiting until the military necessity, or the 
soldiers’ conception of military necessity, allowed a civil administration to 
function were gall and wormwood to him. In the end he had little more than 
three years for his task and in that brief space he laid the foundations of a 
progressive and civilized government in the former republics. After the 
immense task of repatriation and resettlement came the beginnings of scientific 
agriculture—experimental farms, veterinary research, forestry, pedigree stock, 
irrigation; a sound financial administration, the mines set to work again and 
the rights of the State in mining property broadly defined, a judicial system 
competent and honest, the birth of public education, a loyal and efficient 
police, communications by road and railway improved and extended through- 
out the territories, local government established and in the Inter-Colonial 
Council an instrument created by which federation of the South African 
colonies could one day be brought nearer. All this derived from Milner and 
his fellow workers, and though mistakes were made and money sometimes 
wasted the structure as a whole was sound and enduring. Most of what 
Milner created was retained, through the enlightened wisdom of men like 
Botha and Smuts, under responsible government, and carried over to Union, 
where today, after fifty years and with other men and other ideas in the 
ascendant, it is the basis, perhaps the unconsciously accepted basis, of public 
administration in South Africa. 


His Legacy in the Union 


HEN he visited the Union in 1924, shortly before his death, Milner 

told Fitzpatrick that he felt more satisfied than he expected to feel. “It 
is really wonderful how much there is left; far more than they realize.” Today 
he would have found himself in what at first would seem a strange world in 
South Africa and yet on a closer view a world oddly reminiscent. An Afri- 
kander Government, as he had known it in the Cape, a “loyalist” minority, 
disheartened and divided certainly, as he had found them in 1897, but still 
supported by an important section of the Dutch. On the surface, at least, a 
bitter and provocative racialism, and towards the natives a cold and restrictive 
policy, drawn from the harshest tenets of Calvinist theology*, with no con- 
vinced or effective counter from European opinion in any quarter. He would 
have been reminded of his words to Asquith in 1897—“You have, therefore, 
this singular situation, that you might indeed unite Dutch and English by 
protecting the black man, but you would unite them against yourself and 
your policy of protection.” He would have remembered too, though with 
no pleasure in the vindication of his own judgment, that he had wished to 
postpone responsible government for a while and had been overruled, and 
he would have recalled with a deep self-reproach his own contemporary 
realization that the greatest mistake he had made in South Africa was to agree 


* For a discussion of the inter-relation between the native policy of the present 
Nationalist Government and the teaching of the Dutch Reformed Church, to which 
most of its supporters belong, see “Apartheid and the Scriptures” on page 161. 
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at Vereeniging that the question of the Native franchise should not be decided 
until after the introduction of self-government. 

Yet he would have found compensations. After fifty years, South Africa 
remains in the Commonwealth. Of that he had never been certain. Writing 
in 1905 to Selborne, who was to succeed him, he had said: 


People think the war decided that South Africa should remain for good and all 
part of the British Empire. I never took that view. Certainly unless we had 
asserted ourselves—with war as an almost certain result—we should have lost 
South Africa. But success in the war did not mean that we should necessarily keep 
her. It only made that result possib/e—at most probable. 


Some years earlier he had said to Rhodes, “It is only as an integral part of the 
British Empire that South Africa can have either a really free government or 
a fusion of races.” He was not then concerned to ask whether the converse 
was true, whether it is possible to imagine a fusion of races under a govern- 
ment of one race, whether some of the legislation and some of the ad- 
ministrative measures of recent years have borne the stamp of “‘a really free 
government”. And yet, as to fusion, looking behind the facade of politics to 
the life of the people, he might well have concluded that in the active affairs 
of the country the two white races are nearer together than in his day, more 
closely intermingled in commerce and industry and more dependent for a 
tolerable existence on give and take, and that there is a fuller and more living 
conception on both sides of what it means to be a South African. For the rest, 
the old hankering after a refuge in the backveld from civilization and turmoil 
has gone for ever. Economically and politically the Union touches the life of 
the world at too many points to welcome isolation, without the support of 
capital for its development or armed strength against the common enemy, 
Communism. As one who thought not in years but in generations, Milner 
might not be wholly discontented with what he found. 

To his “loyalists” he might have this to say: ““You are a minority indeed, 
but you have the same chance that I worked to create for your fathers in the 
Transvaal and the same duty to seize it. Throw yourselves into the public life 
of the country, work with every rnoderate man who will join you for every 
generous and progressive cause, remember what sacrifices were made by both 
races for the Union of South Africa and resolve to be worthy of them. Above 
all, hold together and build one strong and resolute party. And let me speak 
to you frankly, as you always heard me speak, on the gravest of your prob- 
lems, which may now be the most urgent, the colour question. You know 
that on that question I was to many of you a heretic. I am still, as fifty years 
ago, “‘an impenitent heretic” and I still believe that we got off the right lines 
when we threw over Mr. Rhodes’s principle of equal rights for every civilized 
man. But I still think also that it is a South African question and that the 
solution can be found nowhere but in a gradual change of opinion in this 
country itself. You will bear with me if I repeat some words which I once 
spoke in Johannesburg and if I beg of you to ‘learn that the essence of 
wisdom in dealing with this problem is discrimination—not to throw all 
coloured people, from the highest to the lowest, into one indiscriminate 
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heap, but to study closely the differences of race, of circumstances, of degrees 
of civilization, and to adapt your policy intelligently and sympathetically to 
the requirements of each’.” 


Faith of an Imperialist 


HERE was no period, from Oxford onwards, when Milner was not an 

Imperialist. What he meant by that term is clear from the extracts which 
follow from a note marked Key to my Position and left with his papers. It was 
written towards the end of his life. 

“T am a Nationalist and not a Cosmopolitan. . . . A Nationalist is not a 
man who necessarily thinks his nation better than others, or is unwilling 
to learn from others. He does think that his duty is to his own nation and 
to its development. . . . I am a British (indeed, primarily an English) 
Nationalist. . . . My patriotism knows no geographical but only racial 
limits. . . . It is not the soil of England, dear as it is to me, which is essential 
to arouse my patriotism, but the speech, the traditions, the spiritual 
heritage, the principles, the aspirations of the British race. They do not 
cease to be mine because they are transplanted—my horizon must widen, 
that is all. 

“T feel myself a citizen of the Empire... . 

“The wider patriotism is no mere exalted sentiment. It is a practical 
necessity even from the point of view of ‘Little England’. England, nay 
more Great Britain, nay more the United Kingdom, is no longer the power 
in the world which it once was, or, in isolation, capable of remaining a 
power at all. It is no longer even self-supporting. But the British Dominions 
as a whole are not only self-supporting. They are more nearly self-sufficient 
than any other political entity in the world, that is if they can be kept an 
entity, if their present loose and fragile organization can be made tenacious, 
though elastic. ... 

“The work of British Imperialists during my lifetime has been to hold 
the fort, to keep alive the sentiments which made against disruption, which 
delayed it, against the time when its insanity became generally apparent. 
Their business has been, and still is, to get over the dangerous interval 
during which Imperialism, which for long appealed only to the far-seeing 
few, should become the accepted faith of the whole nation. . . . In another 
twenty years it is reasonable to hope that all Britons, alike in the Mother- 
land or Overseas, will be Imperialists, that it will be the happier fate of 
those who come after us to create that State, which it has been our duty to 
preserve for them the possibility of creating. 

“What makes this result possible, what makes it, thank God, I believe 
inevitable, is the shrinkage of the world.” 

In that creed Milner lived, worked and died. He was preaching it at Salis- 
bury, in the infant colony of Rhodesia, in 1897. From the outbreak of war all 
that he did in South Africa was coloured by the thought that it was “going 
not only to federate itself as a free nation, like Canada and Australia, but to 
be one of the means of federating the Empire”. In his last great speech in 
Johannesburg in 1905 he looked to a future permanent organic union of the 
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British Dominions—‘“an ideal still distant but not visionary or unattainable” 
—to unite the two white races as nothing else could. 


The Dutch can never own a perfect allegiance merely to Great Britain. The 
British can never, without moral injury, accept allegiance to any body politic 
which excludes their motherland. But British and Dutch alike could, without 
loss of dignity, without any sacrifice of their several traditions, unite in loyal 
devotion to an Empire State, in which Great Britain and South Africa would be 
partners and could work cordially together for the good of South Africa as a 
member of that greater whole. 


In the years of semi-retirement between 1905 and the First War, he kept the 
flame of this Imperial idea alight by addresses in this country and during his 
visits to Canada in 1908 and 1912. His mind was naturally and incurably con- 
structive and as early as 1906 at Manchester, in one of the most compelling 
of his speeches, brilliant alike in its cold reason and in its passionate convic- 
tion, he showed, in words which might have been directed to the Welfare 
State of today, that Imperialism is the necessary complement and not the 
rival of social reform. 


How are you going to sustain this vast fabric of the Empire? No single class 
can sustain it. It needs the strength of the whole people . You must have soundness 
at the core—health, intelligence, industry; and these cannot be general without 
a fair average standard of material well-being. . . . [Any patriot who] cares for 
the Empire, must care that the heart of the Empire should beat with a sounder 
and less feverish pulse. But, on the other hand, what is going to become of all 
your social well-being, if the material prosperity which is essential to it, though 
not identical with it, is undermined? And you cannot have prosperity without 
power, you, of all peoples, dependent for your very life, not on the products of 
these islands alone, but on a world-wide enterprise and commerce. This country 
must remain a great Power or she will become a poor country; and those who, 
in seeking, as they are most right to seek, social improvement, are tempted to 
neglect national strength, are simply building their house upon the sand. 


In Canada, from Vancouver to Halifax, he spoke simply, lucidly, cogently 
of his beliefs, drawing where he could on Canadian instances, asking only 
that his listeners should reflect on the thoughts which he had left with them. 
Above all on these two: “first, the necessity of national strength, not only for 
purposes of war, but for purposes of peace and peaceful development; and 
second, the evidence which your own history affords, that there is no incom- 
patibility between local and national patriotism, as there is, in my opinion, 
no incompatibility between Canadian national patriotism and the wider 
patriotism of the Empire.” At home his countenance and his unstinted sup- 
port were lent to every movement or activity directed to explain and further 
the Imperialist creed. For that reason alone the founders of THE Rounp 
TABLE would have been assured of his constant assistance and encourage- 
ment even without the claims of friendship and past service, to which no man 
was ever more unfailing in his response. 

It will be clear from what has been quoted that he looked then to an 
organic union of all the territories in the British Empire, to a constitution, 
to be devised in the fullness of time, for an Empire State in which they would 
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all find a place and through which, with no sacrifice of local independence 
they could play their part in deciding the great questions of Defence, Foreign 
Affairs and Imperial Communications. The war turned him back to action, 
in which his spirit delighted, and to daily collaboration in the Imperial War 
Cabinet, which he himself had persuaded Lloyd George to convene, with the 
leaders of the great Dominions, Borden, Hughes and Smuts. He found that, 
with all their staunch and unwavering support of the Empire’s cause in the 
war, their thoughts on Imperial relations were directed more towards status 
than to constitutions. They looked for such changes in law and practice as 
would establish the sovereign independence of the Dominions under the 
Crown—for the changes, in fact, which were later brought about by the 
Statute of Westminster. For all co-operative purposes amongst themselves 
and with the United Kingdom they were content with meetings, not informal 
indeed but in legal terms “extraordinary”, such as the Imperial War Cabinet, 
the British Empire Delegation at Versailles and in times of peace gatherings 
at irregular intervals of the Imperial Conference. Finally, they looked to their 
separate membership of the League of Nations as setting the seal on their 
manhood. All this left its mark on Milner’s mind and convinced him that an 
organic union, written into a formal constitution, was not an ideal that could 
be realized in his lifetime. By another road he came to the view that the 
Empire had a double character; “that it was the community of race, language, 
civilization, history, tradition, ideals, which is the basis of whatever political 
association is possible between Great Britain and her Dominions. Between 
us and the different parts of the Dependent Empire the same bonds do not 
exist.” The task of political wisdom, therefore, must be, as the more impor- 
tant units of the Dependent Empire cease, as is inevitable, to be content to 
remain dependent, “to find a new tie which will keep them connected with 
the nations of predominantly British character”. 

It is now almost thirty years since Milner’s death. The nations of the 
Commonwealth have stood together through the stresses of another world 
war and the deceptive ease of the years of peace between, with their 


Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes. 


That last task of political wisdom remains to be accomplished; in some at 
least of the African Dependencies we can hear Time’s winged chariot, to 
warn us of its urgency and of the dangers of that “hurried political evolution” 
in which, like Cromer, Milner had no belief. The nations of predominantly 
British character, held together though they are by common traditions, 
common interests and common purposes, strong and united though they 
remain in confronting a crisis, have still to devise some more rational and 
less casual method of taking thought together for the morrow between one 
crisis and another. The shrinkage of the world to which Milner looked has 
indeed proceeded apace and has made frequent meetings and hasty improvisa- 
tion far easier to arrange. But it has also multiplied the claims of what he 
called cosmopolitanism until the life of political leaders is in danger of 
becoming the expense of spirit and mere weariness of the flesh. And yet, on 
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a comprehensive view of Commonwealth development, after allowing for 
much weakness and backsliding, for the seeking after other gods and for the 
evils that spring from little faith, but looking, on the other hand, to portents 
such as the whole-hearted recognition by the industry of this country that 
its future lies in the Commonwealth as a whole, whatever its rulers may think, 
Milner might well find today that his belief “that the maintenance and con- 
solidation of what we call the British Empire should be the first and highest 
of all political objects for every subject of the Crown” is more widely shared 
than ever in his lifetime. 


The Unrelaxing Grasp 


N this brief retrospect it has seemed best to quote freely from Milner’s own 

writings and speeches. For one thing, they are so compact in thought and 
so lucid in expression that any paraphrase is likely to end in debasing the 
form and obscuring the meaning. For another, the man himself shines through 
everything he wrote. In the memory of all who knew him two qualities are 
indelible—nobility and strength. He was incapable of a mean thought or a 
selfish action; and his spirit was attuned to noble causes and great issues. 
With all his reserve, no one could fail to be conscious of the truth of what 
he once wrote to Mrs. Arnold Toynbee, the widow of his dearest friend: 
“T am a man of the world and of affairs, not pretending or seeking to be 
otherwise, but holding on, not with a relaxing grasp, to my own great link 
with the higher life to which he belonged and belongs altogether.” He was 
strong in the independence of his thought and judgment, in his refusal to 
accept any theory which he had not subjected to the critical and constructive 
power of his own intellect. Above all he was strong in the inflexible resolu- 
tion with which he did his duty, when once, after deep reflection and much 
travail of the spirit, it was clear to him where his duty lay. 

Qualities such as these are rare in public men, and there is no age, in our 
long and glorious record of service to the State, which would not have been 
enriched if Milner had chanced to be born into it. He was not characteristically 
a Victorian, still less was he, as someone suggested, a forlorn survivor of the 
eighteenth century and the ancien régime. He believed in youth and trusted it 
and with an open mind his habit was always to look forward. In the fitful 
fever of our own times, when the civilization of the West is assailed in its 
intellectual and spiritual foundations by alien creeds, who can doubt that his 
devotion to the service of his fellows and his resolute and magnanimous 
temper would have been a rock of strength to the British race? For, in the 
words of Socrates, he “had zealously applied himself to Understanding and 
adorned his soul not with any foreign ornament, but with her own proper 


jewels, Temperance, Justice, Courage, Nobility and Truth”. 





CAN THE UNITED NATIONS 
KEEP THE PEACE? 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROSPECTS 


HE question which has been taken as the title of this article sounds very 

simple. But there is really no simple answer to it. It is in one sense a false 
question because it is on the member States, and notably the Great Powers, 
that the burden of responsibility for avoiding war lies. The United Nations 
as at present constituted is a machine which can help or hinder the action of 
these Powers but cannot itself decide the issue. It is, however, a good ques- 
tion to discuss because it is one to which ordinary people in every country 
want to know the answer and because, in examining it, we shall be able to 
clear our ideas about what the United Nations should do, and what, given the 
present world political situation, it can do. Furthermore this question brings 
out the political aspects of the United Nations’ work, with which this article 
is primarily concerned. 

In many senses the political aspect of the work of the United Nations is 
only a small part of its total effort. It is, however, the seventh part of the ice- 
berg which is above the water. It is the part which hits the headlines and fills 
the minds of men. Beneath the water there is the whole vast and immensely 
useful work of the specialized agencies, of the Economic and Social and 
Trusteeship Councils, of the International Court and so on. As a result of the 
labours of devoted international civil servants in these spheres of action, 
technical assistance is being given to develop the less industrial countries, 
loans are made by the International Bank to build factories and communica- 
tions and power-plants, health standards are raised by the World Health 
Organization, output of food is increased by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, refugees are being cated for, children are being fed, and many 
other benefits are felt by ordinary people in many countries, All this beneficent 
activity is extremely important. But unless the peace is kept, unless the 
exasperating conflicts of interest on the political level are solved, it will all be 
made futile by the utter devastation of atomic war. It is right therefore to 
limit the scope of this article to the vital questions of security against aggres- 
sion, and of settling political disputes by way of conciliation and mediation. 

The physical layout of the United Nations Headquarters in New York 
provides a key to understanding the basic fact about the organization, which 
is that it is a giant committee of sixty member nations meeting together to 
debate, and, if possible, to reach agreement. The huge glass house on the 
East River of Manhattan houses the Secretariat. Beside it stands the impres- 
sive Assembly building. Between the two are the Council Chambers, and 
below them are the many committee rooms of differing sizes. But the delega- 
tions of member States have their offices scattered over the whole of New 
York City and they have their only collective life in the United Nations Head- 
quarters building. They are independent individually, except for the four 
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Soviet-controlled satellites, but they form groups, sometimes closely knit and 
cohesive, sometimes vague, sometimes overlapping. The main groups con- 
sist of the Arab, the Arab-Asian, the Latin American countries, the Common- 
wealth, the Scandinavian and Brussels Treaty countries and (recently) the 
sixteen States with forces in Korea. 

As at present constituted the United Nations is not of course an entirely 
universal organization. A number of small countries such as Ceylon, Ireland, 
Portugal and Switzerland have either never wished or not been able to join; 
the ex-enemies Germany, Japan, Italy and some of the Balkan countries have 
been prevented from doing so; and China, which is one of the Great Powers 
on the Security Council, is represented not by its real government but by the 
government of Formosa. But in one way or another all the great political in- 
terests and forces which dominate international affairs today are represented 
in United Nations debates, and it is in a real sense a World Organization. 


Not a World Government 


tC is not, however, in any sense a World Government. Resolutions of the 
Assembly are not binding on member States but can only be recommenda- 
tions, although they do, of course, have great moral authority. Some people 
think that this is a pity. But it is only a reflection of the political realities of 
the world as it is. It would be hard to imagine the United Kingdom or the 
United States or France, let alone the U.S.S.R. or China, agreeing to be bound 
by decisions of an Assembly where they have only one vote. And even if 
some system were worked out and agreed whereby each country had a 
number of votes commensurate with its real importance in terms of popula- 
tion, industrial power, war potential or whatever criterion might be adopted 
(and it is very doubtful whether such agreement could ever be found in our 
lifetime), there is no reason to believe that the peoples of the various countries 
are yet ready to accept government by a “World Parliament”, mainly com- 
posed of foreigners. The United Nations, therefore, neither is nor soon is 
likely to be a World Government. 

The central political issue of the post-war years has been the cold war. 
When in 1946 and 1947 it became apparent that the Soviet Union was pur- 
suing a policy of expansion, this threat immediately and necessarily came to 
overshadow all other issues. It was clearly shown how real the threat was by 
the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia and by the aggression in Korea in 
1950. This situation was not foreseen when the Charter of the United Nations 
was written. It was thought desirable to give the Five Great Powers per- 
manently represented on the Security Council the right of veto. But it was 
hoped at that time, perhaps too optimistically even then, that there would be 
at least a modicum of harmony and agreement between those permanently 
represented on the Security Council, and that the Council would be able to 
ensure that aggression never occurred by making evident its ability to sup- 
press, by overwhelming force, backed by the moral authority of the Organiza- 
tion, any aggression which did actually occur. If this dream had been realized 
the world would have had collective security in the only complete sense of 
that term. But when it became clear that Russia had no real intention of 
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co-operating with the other allies to produce a world society based on this 
principle, there was no choice for the Western Powers. Their only possible 
course of action was to build up their strength as best they could through 
regional or collective self-defence organizations such as N.A.T.O. (which 
are sanctioned under Articles 51 and 52 of the Charter) and to recognize that 
the United Nations itself could not provide the world with collective security 
of the kind which had been contemplated at San Francisco and in the League 
of Nations. 

These remarks are not meant to imply that the United Nations has no part 
to play in the event of aggression in the present circumstances. On the con- 
trary, in the future, as in Korea in 1950, the United Nations rdéle is indis- 
pensable. It is true that we could not hope that there would be no Soviet 
Representative present in the Security Council (and therefore no veto) on a 
second occasion. This would mean that any decision or recommendation of 
the Council regarding a Communist aggression would be frustrated, but, 
under the Uniting for Peace Resolution passed during the 1950 session of the 
Assembly, the latter body can meet immediately in an emergency special 
session when the veto has prevented the Security Council from dealing with 
a threat to the peace. Therefore, though perhaps with some delay, we can 
confidently hope that, if the Communist Powers are unwise enough ever to 
commit aggression again, the United Nations will again condemn the aggres- 
sor and urge all member States to meet the attack as best they can. Such a 
recommendation is not only of great moral value to any Powers which might, 
in any case, feel compelled to resist aggression in their own interest, but may 
even make the crucial difference for their governments in taking the decision 
whether to resist the aggression or not. We must not therefore conclude that 
the United Nations is useless or powerless to help in the event of aggression, 
but only that it must fall upon the peace-loving powers, banded together 
in collective self-defence organizations, to build up the necessary military 
strength and to make the necessary strategic plans to meet the real threat of 
aggression, direct or indirect, from one or more of the Great Powers within 
the United Nations itself. The United Nations in fact stands ready to pass the 
moral judgment of the World Organization by a two-thirds majority vote on 
the conduct of even a Great Power and to endorse and recommend defensive 
action in case of need. 


Mitigating the Political Climate 


HE conclusion so far reached is that the United Nations in present cir- 
cumstances cannot be the main instrument for ensuring that, if war breaks 
out, the guilty party is not permitted to gain the day, but that it has a signi- 
ficant rdle to play even in this sphere. It follows from this that if it is to play 
a primary réle in world affairs, it must be by helping to ensure that the 
political climate remains such that war does not break out. It is in this sphere, 
in two distinct but extremely important ways, that the Organization is most 
likely to serve the cause of peace. 
The first of these two ways is an integral part of the cold war. It now 
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appears reasonable to hope that, although the Communist Powers have not 
abandoned their dream of world domination, they have abandoned the inten- 
tion to try to gain it quickly by force. The struggle between the East and 
West will, therefore, perhaps be a long-drawn-out affair. We shall have to 
continue to show the people in the Western countries that democracy is 
preferable to Communism. In the international field we shall have to do 
everything in our power to ensure that the so-called “middle” States of Asia 
remain outside the Communist b/oc. If we pursue the right policy, the United 
Nations will be of immense value in this phase of the cold war and it will be 
in the Organization that we shall perhaps best be able to develop the idea of 
the unity of interest of the free world. It is only too easy for the “middle” 
States, looking at the giant clash of ideologies and remembering the past, to 
say to themselves and to the world “a plague on both their imperialist 
houses”, Nowhere but in the United Nations where the protagonists are face 
to face in debate can it better be shown that the Western Powers are taking 
their stand on principles of freedom and respect for the individual principles 
common to the vast majority of the countries of the free world; and that they 
have at heart the interests not only of themselves but of small countries also. 

It is perhaps worth quoting what is almost a copybook example of this 
thesis—namely the debate on the prisoners-of-war issue which had been 
holding up the Korean Armistice negotiations for more than a year. 

As is well known, the Communists were insisting in September 1952 not 
only that all prisoners should be repatriated (apparently by force if necessary) 
but that they all wanted to be repatriated. The Western Powers were insisting 
with equal firmness that, though all prisoners had a right to be repatriated, 
it would be quite contrary to our principles to force those who did not want 
to go back to do so at the point of the bayonet. We on our side had offered 
numerous solutions—but they had.all been rejected. Then came the General 
Assembly of 1952. The Indian representative put forward a draft resolution 
suggesting the broad lines of a solution under which a commission would be 
set up to find out what the prisoners wanted and which would ensure that 
no force was used either to detain or to send back any prisoners. There was 
a long and complicated debate, as a result of which provisions were made both 
for explanations to the prisoners and for a limit on the length of time a 
ptisoner need stay with the commission. After much discussion a formula 
was worked out to which the whole free world could and did agree and which 
Mr. Vyshinsky then abruptly rejected. Now this was a considerable triumph 
in itself, because many non-Communist countries had up te then been very 
doubtful about the position which the United Nations Command and the 
Western Powers had taken up—but all were now agreed that the Communists 
were being intransigent and were therefore to blame for the deadlock. But no 
real progress in the dispute at issue appeared to have been made—until a few 
months later the Communists turned right about and put forward basically 
these same proposals as their own. Everyone of course recognized these pro- 
posals for what they were—and a double triumph was therefore achieved. 
Not only agreement on the Armistice was reached, but also a victory was 
won for the free world. 
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As a rallying point for the free world in the cold war, the first of the two 
major ways in which the United Nations can serve the cause of peace in the 
cold war, the Organization is already functioning well. The second is as a 
“forum” where agreement on specific issues can be hammered out between 
the protagonists themselves. Here little progress has so far been made. And 
doubtless, if a modus vivendi is going to be worked out, agreement on the most 
crucial issues such as Germany and the Far East will be reached outside the 
United Nations in Great Power Conferences. But it is quite possible that it 
may be found easier to discuss and agree upon certain things under the aegis 
of the United Nations than it is outside. Disarmament—a vitally important 
issue—will perhaps be such a question. The idea of the United Nations as a 
“forum” for East-West talks is perhaps in cold storage at the moment, but 
in the long haul of the future it may be that we shall find it very valuable. 


Some Secondary Successes 


UCH space has been taken up in discussing the cold war because it is 

the central political issue of our time. But there are many other impor- 
tant conflicts of interest between States. In some of these the United Nations 
has played a vital part; in Palestine and Kashmir, for example, by conciliation 
and mediation, shooting wars have been stopped and we may hope that in 
time final settlements will be reached which will enable the parties to these 
disputes to live in harmony. With the help of the United Nations Greece has 
been able to quell the rebellion which was inspired and fed by her neighbours ; 
the question of the disposal of the ex-Italian Colonies has been settled; the 
State of Indonesia has been born; something has been done to help remove 
the threat to Burma from foreign troops within her territory. In disputes of 
this sort between smaller Powers the United Nations is able to function as it 
was intended by its founders and on the whole it has done well. 

What has been said so far should be sufficient to answer the critics of the 
United Nations who say that it is useless and should therefore be abandoned. 
To them the simple answer really is that to abolish the world organization 
would not be to abolish any of the conflicts of ideology or interest which 
have made the world such an uncomfortable place to live in during this last 
decade. Nothing would be gained and much that is useful lost. 

There are, however, also serious criticisms which are voiced by those who 
hold that the United Nations is a valuable machine but that its working could 
be greatly improved by making a change or two in design and by driving it 
in a different gear. These views find expression in demands that the Great 
Power veto in the Security Council should be abolished and that efforts 
should be made to turn the Organization into a more effective instrument for 
resistance to aggression. It can, however, be argued, with much force, that 
any attempt to do either of these things—which are indeed perhaps in reality 
only the same thing differently expressed—would be mistaken. 

To take the question of the veto first. Whatever might be the attitude of 
the United States, France and the United Kingdom towards a suggestion that 
the veto should be abolished (and it is doubtful whether any of these govern- 
ments would after serious consideration be able to accept it) it is absolutely 
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certain that the Soviet Union would not be prepared to agree. This could of 
course have been deduced a priori, but if further proof be needed it can be 
found in the Soviet Delegation’s statements to that effect in the last Assembly 
in the debates about revising the Charter. But in order to revise the Charter 
and abolish the veto, the consent of the Soviet Union would be required. 
This would clearly not be forthcoming. Therefore the veto cannot legally be 
abolished while the Soviet Union remains a member. It might, it is true, be 
possible to make life so intolerable for them that they left the Organization 
of their own free will. But it would be foolish to think that this could be done 
without grave damage to the unity of the free world. 


Position of the Middle States 


HERE is the second suggestion that the Organization should be made 
into a more effective instrument for resisting aggression. Any proposals 
of this sort finally come up against the barrier of the veto itself. It might per- 
haps be possible to pursue this line for some time before the veto problem 
was encountered. It has already been pursued some way. The Collective 
Measures Committee considered in 1951 and 1952 what could be achieved 
through pointing out to member States their duties to resist aggression, if it 
occurs, and asking them in advance what forces they would be prepared to 
put at the disposal of the United Nations in the event of war. But any pro- 
cedure such as this places the “‘middle” States in such an embarrassing posi- 
tion that, if pressed too far, they would either refuse to answer altogether or 
simply fail to take part in this aspect of the United Nations work. The reason 
for this is that it is clear to them that if they take an active part in schemes of 
this sort, put forward mainly by members of the anti-Communist defence 
alliance, it amounts in fact to associating themselves directly with that alliance. 
This is precisely what they are seeking to avoid. It is the general consensus 
of opinion that not much more than has been done could now be done in the 
Collective Measures Committee without leading to results of this sort. 
What all this means is that an attempt to “improve” the United Nations on 
the lines suggested is in fact to try to turn it into an anti-Communist alliance. 
If it were to be successful, the Soviet Union would have to be forced out of 
the Organization and in turn, if this happened, it seems almost certain that the 
“‘middle” States would feel that their position would be compromised by 
remaining members of, and taking an active part in, such an organization and 
would cease to do either one or both. In the final analysis, the United Nations 
would become an amalgam of N.A.T.O., the Treaty-of-Rio Powers and 
Anzus, and not a World Organization at all. But what would have been 
gained ? Fortunately, we already have these defensive alliances and we should 
be no farther advanced as regards resistance to aggression if they were all 
bound together in a restricted United Nations. And meanwhile, we should 
have so changed the Organization that it would be quite useless to expect it 
to be of value in the ways already described. Even its immensely valuable 
non-political work could scarcely go on. We should in fact be almost exactly 
where we should be if the United Nations had been abolished altogether. 
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The conclusion which forces itself upon us then is that the United Nations 
is a useful though not a perfect machine, but that any changes in its structure, 
designed to improve it, would be likely to do more harm than good. It is 
what its members make it. It reflects the political realities, the conflicts, the 
ideological arguments and the tension which exists among its members. 
Because the reflection in the mirror is ugly, it does not follow that the reality 
would be improved by smashing the glass. 

It may be said that this is a bleak thesis and that it amounts to saying that 
we cannot possibly be better off and may be worse off than we are now. But 
that is not really the implication at all. The face of the world scene today is 
not very rosy; but a lot more colour has come into its cheeks since 1948. The 
Western world has built up its armed forces and is now ready to negotiate 
from strength and not from weakness. The cold war may go on a long time, 
but this itself is so much better than the only immediate alternative of atomic 
war that the prospect seems much less gloomy when this alternative is kept 
in mind. The cold war is unlikely to go on for ever. Everything changes and 
the worst log-jams break up. It can of course end in a gradual victory for the 
other side. We must see that this does not happen. Or it can end because the 
Communist world decides finally to give up its aim of world domination and 
to live in peace with its neighbours; to take down the iron curtain and to 
co-operate genuinely in the United Nations. Doubtless they will not do that 
unless they are convinced that they are not likely to succeed in their present 
policies and that their internal position is sufficiently strong to permit of some 
relaxation of the police state at home and of tension abroad. It would be 


foolish to believe that this will happen soon. But it may very well happen one 
day. If it does, then the United Nations will be able to operate more nearly 
as it was hoped it would at San Francisco; and it may be possible to make 
improvements with general agreement. Until then it must continue more or 
less as it is. 


Answer to the Question 


AN the United Nations keep the peace ? No, of itself it cannot. But it can 

be of great value to the democratic Powers of the Western world if they 
use it well. Western Europe, the Commonwealth and the United States can 
and must work together there to rally the free world. With patience, with 
forbearance and with understanding the peace can be kept. It would be sad 
and foolish if present frustrations and difficulties were allowed to prejudice 
the future of the young organization, which is not the infant prodigy its 
parents once thought but which can yet, in maturity, fulfil its early promise. 
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NEXT PHASE OF COMMONWEALTH ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION 


N the last sixty years the conception of Commonwealth Economic Co- 

operation has passed through a series of changes reflected in corresponding 
changes in the courses followed both in trade and in financial and monetary 
policy. So far as trade policy was concerned the United Kingdom, in the 
closing decade of the last century, was still firmly wedded to a policy of in- 
discriminate free imports. Subject to the need for purely revenue tariffs it 
also enforced this policy on India and the dependent Colonies. On the other 
hand, the self-governing Colonies were, with the one exception of New 
South Wales, unanimous in advocating a return to the preferential system 
inaugurated by Huskisson, under which they had made such marked pro- 
gress during the decades preceding the abolition of the Corn Laws. The lead 
in this movement was taken by Canada, which convened the first Ottawa 
Economic Conference in 1894. This was the historic policy of the Canadian 
Conservative Party, and assumed the co-operation of the United Kingdom. 
In 1897, however, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, leader of the Canadian Liberal Party, 
which had always leaned towards reciprocity with the United States, took 
the wind out of the Conservative sails by the bold step of initiating a policy 
of unilateral preference to the United Kingdom. To make this effective it was 
necessary for the United Kingdom to denounce the economic treaties of 
1862 and 1865 with Belgium and Germany, which forbad any economic 
discrimination and still bound the whole Empire. This was done in 1898. 

The success of his policy in increasing Canadian-British trade both ways 
was such that Laurier felt justified, in 1902, in pressing Joseph Chamberlain 
strongly to respond. For nearly thirty years the issue remained in dispute in 
Great Britain. Some limited preferences were, indeed, introduced in the 
budget of 1919, and proved of considerable benefit to Empire producers of 
sugar, dried fruits, wine and tobacco and, more particularly, to the Canadian 
motor-car industry, which was enabled to capture most of the United King- 
dom market in American-type cars. Canada’s example had, meanwhile, been 
followed by the other Dominions, both before, and still more after, the First 
World War. It was not, however, till the great deflationary depression drove 
the United Kingdom to abandon free imports in 1931 that the conditions for 
any far-reaching scheme of preferential co-operation came into existence. 
At the Ottawa Conference of 1932 a whole series of agreements were con- 
cluded, based on a combination of general preferential rates with definite 
specific undertakings in respect of the more important products of interest 
to both parties. So far as the British delegates were concerned they conducted 
the negotiations entirely on the basis of bargaining between industrial 
Britain and Dominion primary producers. Agricultural Britain, the most 
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important of the agricultural Dominions, was not in the picture, in view of 
the strong prejudice still existing against duties on foodstuffs other than the 
minimum required to secure tariff concessions for British exports. The con- 
ception of development as a whole was subordinate, in the British mind—as, 
indeed, it still largely is—to that of the supreme importance of exports. 

In the monetary sphere the United Kingdom had given a substantial 
encouragement to investment in the Commonwealth through the Colonial 
Stocks Acts, which included Colonial Government Securities in the Trustee 
List. In any case the City had shown a steady preference in its investment 
policy in favour of Empire investment. Between 1909 and 1915 the annual 
average of British issues amounted to £76 million for the Dominions and 
Colonies (including over £30 million for Canada) as against £20 million for 
the United States and only £6 million for other foreign countries. Except 
Canada the other Commonwealth countries all found it convenient, for the 
purpose of paying their interest on these loans, to hold their balances in 
sterling securities in London. When the United Kingdom was driven off an 
over-valued gold standard in 1931 they followed suit. Trade and production 
within the Sterling Area were stimulated by the preferential effect of devalua- 
tion, with a steadying effect upon the whole economic position. At the 
Ottawa Conference a strong effort was made by some of the Dominions to 
secure a further restoration of the price level by co-operation between the 
governments concerned; Canada’s attitude at that moment was uncertain. 
But Mr. Bennett was very much tempted to join the Sterling Area, and a 
strong lead from the United Kingdom would probably have decided him to 


do so. The proposal met with little response from the British Exchequer, 
which was still pinning its hopes on restoring stable convertibility at the 
World Economic Conference of 1933. That conference was a failure, but the 
desired result of stability was partially secured by President Roosevelt’s 
single-handed action in halving the gold content of the dollar. 


Ottawa and the Recovery 


HE years that followed the Ottawa Conference saw a general world 

recovery from the great depression. But the recovery of the countries of 
the British Commonwealth, and more particularly those of the Sterling 
Area, was outstanding. In the case of the United Kingdom, while imports of 
manufactures and foodstuffs remained almost stationary, the import of 
raw materials went up in the next five years by 82 per cent and was reflected 
by an increase of 51 per cent in manufacturing production. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the expansion stimulated by the Ottawa policy was mainly 
responsible for the building up of the resources which made possible the 
remarkable output of economic power displayed by the whole Common- 
wealth in the Second World War. The working of the sterling system was 
greatly facilitated during the war by the pooling of the gold and dollar earn- 
ings of its members. The total sterling balances outstanding at the end of the 
war stood at £3,600 million. This amount was, in one sense, a debt, but not 
one calling for payment, at definite dates, of definite sums in gold or foreign 
currency. It was a claim, not on the United Kingdom alone, but on the whole 
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Sterling Area for goods and services, as and when they were needed or could 
be supplied, and, to that extent, a potential stimulus to the development of 
the whole Area and to the export industries of the United Kingdom, though 
also a severe strain in the immediate post-war situation. 

The Ottawa Agreements were proclaimed, at the time, by Mr. Baldwin as 
the first step in a consistent policy of Commonwealth development. His col- 
league at the Board of Trade, Mr. Runciman, however, regarded them as 
only one of a series of commercial treaties in the interest of British export 
trade, and at once began negotiations for treaties with the Scandinavian 
countries and Germany. These, while justified from his narrower standpoint, 
definitely imposed a limit on any further progress in the development of a 
Commonwealth policy of productive expansion. In Canada Mr. Bennett was 
succeeded by Mr. MacKenzie King, who had from the first criticized the 
Ottawa Agreements as inconsistent with the low-tariff policy of the Liberal 
Party. While not prepared to denounce them unilaterally he was only too 
ready to acquiesce in any change of policy suggested by the United Kingdom, 
especially in the interest of closer trade relations with the United States. 

There, too, Ottawa was followed almost immediately by a change in the 
administration. As the traditional opponents of Republican high pro- 
tectionism, and aware of the obstacle to world recovery presented by the 
Hoover tariff of 1930, the Democrats persuaded themselves that the world 
depression had been caused by the restrictive measures taken everywhere to 
mitigate its effects and, more particularly, by the Ottawa Agreements. It 
was an argument which fitted in with their hopes of relieving American un- 
employment by a vast increase of American exports, if only tariffs were 
lowered everywhere and the immoral principle of preference abolished. 
President Roosevelt talked hopefully of thus trebling American exports and 
finding new employment for 60 million Americans, With his Secretary of 
State, Mr. Cordell Hull, the issue was even more than one of economic 
advantage. A Free Trader of the school of Bright and Cobden, he identified 
American export interests with the cause of peace, humanity and religion, 
and devoted all his efforts to breaking down the obnoxious Ottawa system. 
The imminence of the German danger afforded an opportunity for a com- 
mercial treaty with the United Kingdom which further limited the develop- 
ment of preference in several directions, more particularly, with Canada’s 
acquiescence, as regards wheat and tobacco. When war broke out his emis- 
sary Mr. Sumner Welles was sent round Europe to mobilize opinion against 
his bugbear. At the same time every effort was made by him and by President 
Roosevelt to include the abolition of preference, first in the Atlantic Charter 
and then in the Lend-Lease Agreement. On the first occasion Sir Winston 
Churchill managed to include a reference to “existing obligations”, but on 
the second we did pledge ourselves to “the elimination of all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international commerce”. 

The situation was thus already considerably compromised when the 
Socialist Government took over in 1945. It might have restored the situa- 
tion by convening a Commonwealth Economic Conference and presenting 
a definite plan of development to the United States, and then gone to 
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Washington to ask for a loan as a business man goes to his banker with a 
request for capital to carry out a reconstruction of his business. But that 
would have required a strong lead from the United Kingdom, and a readi- 
ness, if the loan were refused, to face severe austerity, at any rate for a time, 
till the wiser mood presently expressed in Marshall Aid asserted itself. Any- 
how the British Government was in no mood to face austerity, and sent Lord 
Keynes over to beg for aid on any terms on the ground of our past sacrifices 
and immediate poverty. This afforded Mr. Cordell Hull the very position for 
which he had worked for years. To secure a loan which was, in itself, not 
unreasonable, we had to pledge ourselves to setting up two organizations, 
international in name, but intended to be under American control: first the 
Bretton Woods Scheme which was to secure the disbandment of the Sterling 
Area, and the Trade Organization which was to secure lower tariffs and, more 
particularly, the elimination of all discrimination whether by preferential 
tariff or by quotas or bulk purchases. Canada warmly supported the American 
proposals, and even made its own, proportionately far more generous, loan 
on the same conditions. Other Commonwealth countries, eager to convert 
their sterling balances into dollar goods, and, more generally, to win favour 
in American eyes, followed suit. So presently did the world at large for similar 
reasons. Bretton Woods was set up and, even if the proposed Havana 
Organization never materialized, its main provisions were included in the 
General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs negotiated at Geneva. 

So far as the monetary situation was concerned the pledge to make sterling 
convertible in 1947 broke down within six weeks. Buttressed by exchange 
control, as well as by drastic quantitative restrictions on imports and, subse- 
quently, by devaluation, the Sterling Area has survived, and conducts 40 
per cent of the world’s trade. With other countries following similar policies 
it may be said that Bretton Woods, except as a modest source of international 
loans, failed of its object from the outset. The trade aspect of the American 
policy was successfully carried out, on paper, by a whole series of trade 
agreements aimed at lowering tariffs and reducing preferences. The countries 
concerned were kept going, in fact, by Marshall Aid and by every kind of 
device, far more restrictive than the highest tariff, but always on the plea 
that these were temporary measures to tide over an abnormal situation, due 
to end in 1952. There seems little prospect that these will be abandoned or 
the Geneva low-tariff treaties actually come into force in any near future, 
while an American recession is more likely to lead to their intensification. 


Discipline all Round 
N the Commonwealth, or rather in the Sterling Area, these restrictions 
have been applied, in effect, on preferential lines through bulk purchase 
agreements, quotas applied against non-sterling countries and, not least, by 
devaluation which, for a time, was equivalent to a 30 per cent bonus on 
Sterling Area exports and a 43 per cent preferential surtax on imports into 
the Area. On the other hand, internal inflationary policies and, in the case of 
the primary producing countries, the inflation caused by the fantastic rise in 
the price of their products consequent on American stockpiling for Korea, 
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counteracted these measures, and shook the internal, as well as the external, 
stability of the Sterling Area so seriously as to lead to the urgent summoning 
of a Commonwealth Financial Conference in January 1952. Disciplinary 
measures in the field of internal finance were taken in all the countries con- 
cerned, and, together with quota restrictions even on inter-Commonwealth 
trade, had their immediate effect in steadying the sterling position. They also 
had their psychological effect in encouraging the view, strongly held in the 
Treasury, that a policy of strict financial discipline all round, coupled with a 
substantial American loan and a drastic reduction of American tariffs, might 
make possible an early return to sterling convertibility and, in fact, make a 
reality of what up to date has been a make-believe attempt to create the 
economic world favoured by the American Administration. 

It was this policy which was put in the forefront at the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference in November 1952 by Mr. Butler. Naturally it was 
warmly supported by Canada, both because it was generally in favour of the 
American policy, but, even more, because it saw in convertibility an end to 
the continual recurrence of restrictions on Canadian trade with the Common- 
wealth and on British investment in Canada. South Africa was also ready to 
support, but in the hope that an increase in the dollar price of gold might be 
included in the arrangement. Others were still attracted by the hope of 
American help in one form or another. Lord Swinton, indeed, pointed out 
that the Sterling Area could be kept together more conveniently, and its 
production more steadily assured, by tariff preferences than by the kind of 
arbitrary and intermittent restrictions in force. But, in spite of support from 
Mr. Menzies and Sir Godfrey Huggins, he was not able to secure serious 
consideration from the Conference as a whole, except for a very mild pro- 
posal that the G.A.T.T. rules might be relaxed to enable tariff increases to be 
substituted for quota restrictions in the case of United Kingdom agricultural 
produce without involving a corresponding imposition of duties on Common- 
wealth produce.* For the rest the Conference, in its communiqué, frankly laid 
itself out for American favour by declaring its belief in the virtues of multi- 
lateral trade and its abhorzence of “economic d/ocs”—there would seem to 
be something sinister in the French spelling of the word for an economic 
group. It did, indeed, make some sound general observations on the need 
for concentration on the expansion of the basic essentials which might help 
to close the dollar gap and on the importance of finding capital for that 
purpose, but without indicating any policy which would give a definite in- 
centive to that concentration or to the provision of the capital required. 

A visit by Mr. Butler, with Mr. Eden, to Washington early last year made 
it clear that there was little prospect either of an American loan to help to 
launch convertibility or of a change in the dollar price of gold. As for his 
slogan of “trade not aid”, the late Senator Taft summed up a widespread 
American point of view when he said he agreed with the last two words. 


* This waiver was subsequently secured, but only by pledges to the effect that 
Commonwealth produce should not benefit by remaining on the free list; in other words 
by contravening the spirit, if not the actmal letter, of the original promise given to 
Commonwealth producers. 
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This was not, however, the point of view of President Eisenhower’s ad- 
ministration, which was prepared to continue the international economic 
policy of its predecessors, and to recognize that this necessarily involved 
some modification of American tariff policy. It was for this purpose that the 
President appointed the Randall Commission in the hope that its authorita- 
tive conclusions would influence Congress in the right direction. That its 
recommendations would really make any substantial difference to the situa- 
tion could hardly have been expected by any one familiar with American 
political conditions. But its appointment seems to have kept hope alive in 
Treasury circles, while the limited success of the financial steps taken here 
and throughout the Commonwealth in maintaining and, indeed, slightly 
increasing the Sterling Area’s gold and dollar reserves encouraged the hope 
that convertibility might still be secured by financial discipline, given at least 
some measure of American co-operation. 


Sydney and the Randall Report 


T was in this atmosphere of lingering hopefulness that the Common- 

wealth Finance Ministers met early in January. The long-winded, woolly 
generalities of the official communiqué which was published on January 16, 
and Mr. Butler’s complacently platitudinous statement in Parliament, afford 
little clue to what was really discussed. Reading between the lines one can 
conjecture that there was serious disappointment at the inadequacy of the 
finance—only some {120 million in all—which has come forward for 
development since 1952; that there was still enough hope of some result 
from the Randall Report to justify, in the opening sentences, a disclaimer of 
any desire to set up “a closed system of discriminatory arrangements”, but 
that the necessity of following an entirely different line of policy, should 
nothing come out of the Randall Report, was at least envisaged. The vague 
references to the revision of G.A.T.T. contained at the end of the communiqué 
may, indeed, eventually prove to be the really operative part of the document. 

The Randall Commission issued its report barely a week after the Sydney 
Conference dispersed. Its recommendations go as far as any one familiar 
with American political conditions could reasonably expect, and further, 
probably, than Congress is likely to implement. Congress will, no doubt, 
welcome the strong denunciation of any further continuance of American 
aid, direct or indirect. It may, possibly, endorse the suggestions for a slight 
reduction of tariffs by negotiation and the unilateral reduction to 50 per cent 
on goods not imported in any appreciable quantity, and acquiesce in rather 
freer trade between Western and Eastern Europe. But when all is said and 
done, and even assuming that every recommendation of the report comes 
into force, there is nothing in it calculated to bring about a material change 
in the existing economic unbalance or to relieve the non-dollar nations of 
continuing, in one form or another, the expedients which they have been 
compelled to adopt in order to close a dollar gap, soon likely to be enlarged 
by the cessation of American governmental aid, if not by an American 
recession. 

It is no use criticizing American policy which, after all, has since the war 
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given or lent over $33,000 million dollars to the rest of the world, as the 
Randall Report points out. Nor, as the Randall Report also emphasizes, can 
it be said that the United States tariff is nowadays unduly high. On the con- 
trary an American might well suggest that a system which relies entirely on 
a moderate tariff, applies hardly any quotas and enforces no exchange 
restrictions is far more liberal than that of any of the critics. The obvious 
answer, of course, is that America can afford to be liberal because it is so 
strong, and strong because it has so large and well balanced an internal 
market. Which suggests the further conclusion that, if other countries wish 
to be in a position to carry out liberal policies, they must first create for them- 
selves the conditions by which American strength was built up. 

That is the fundamental situation, in effect simply reaffirmed by the 
Randall Report, which confronts the governments of the Commonwealth. 
They can, of course, continue to hope against hope that something may turn 
up to save what, for brevity’s sake, might be called the Butler policy. But 
there is little prospect of such a windfall; on the contrary an American reces- 
sion might at any moment force a definite decision to break away from the 
Geneva veto on any preferential arrangements. That would not necessarily 
involve a reversion to a purely Commonwealth policy on Ottawa lines. The 
problem of Europe is essentially the same as ours. An inner group of Euro- 
pean nations is, indeed, attempting to solve it on federal lines. Whether that 
effort succeeds or fails it is neither quantitatively nor qualitatively, i.e. in 
respect of the range of its products, sufficient to create a balanced situation. 
The solution, to be successful, must, at least, include the whole of free 
Europe, and in that case will have to be on preferential and not on federal 
lines. But there is much to be said for extending the bounds of a system of 
economic co-operation beyond Europe, or for that matter, beyond the 
Commonwealth. That was the conception underlying the Strasbourg Plan, 
advocated by the Working Party of the Secretariat of the Council of Europe, 
and endorsed in October 1952 by the Assembly which recommended: 

The introduction of a preferential system, . . . on a basis of reciprocity between 
the Commonwealth and dependent territories on the one hand, and the other 
countries in the area under discussion on the other. 


The London Conference 


HE Strasbourg Plan was submitted for the careful consideration of the 

Commonwealth Economic Conference in November 1952, but, in view 
of the Conference’s preoccupation with the Butler scheme, was simply 
ignored. The point would seem to have been reached when the Common- 
wealth governments might with advantage get in touch with the govern- 
ments represented at Strasbourg with a view to a co-ordinated approach to 
the question of the revision of the G.A.T.T. statutes next October, as a 
preliminary to Commonwealth and European economic conferences held 
with an eye, not only to the effective internal co-operation within each group, 
but also to the possibility of useful interlocking secondary preferential 
arrangements between the two groups, as groups, or between their members 
on a bilateral basis. This was, in substance, the conclusion reached by the 
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unofficial Europe-Commonwealth Economic Conference which met in 
London at the end of January. 

How far there is, in fact, room for such interlocking secondary preferences 
between the two systems, only detailed investigations and negotiations can 
show. But, broadly speaking, it is obvious that in the case of many primary 
products the United Kingdom, while offering the best market for the pro- 
duce of the Commonwealth, cannot absorb its whole surplus production, 
and that a relatively sheltered market on the Continent would be of real 
value to Commonwealth producers, both for its own sake and as an insurance 
against the fluctuations of the American demand. Conversely, while the 
United Kingdom can meet a major part of the requirements of the Common- 
wealth in equipment and consumer goods, the Commonwealth demand for 
both classes of goods is undoubtedly larger than the United Kingdom alone 
can supply, especially if supplying the goods also involves supplying the 
capital for their production. Preference in Commonwealth markets as against 
America and Japan would thus be of appreciable value to continental 
industries. The prima facie case, once the principle is accepted, is strong. 

Here again, while there might be agreement on the broad relation of the 
rate of primary preferences within each group to the secondary preferences 
as between the groups, the flexibility of the preferential system is such that 
the secondary preference might in some cases be much greater than the 
average, or might even be identical with the primary preference. It is, of 
course, obvious that the importance of any secondary preference will depend 
a good deal on the rate of primary preferences. A 15 per cent secondary 
preference as against a 30 per cent primary preference may be more helpful 
to the recipient, and more effective in closing the dollar gap for all concerned, 
than a 5 per cent secondary and a 10 per cent primary preference. 

In any case, if any preferential system interlocking Europe and the 
Commonwealth is to be effective—effective in creating a balanced economy 
or economies capable of eliminating the dollar gap by their expansion, and, 
at the same time, dispensing with all the clumsier restrictive methods which 
have prevailed in recent years—it may be necessary, not only to break entirely 
with the G.A.T.T. veto on the extension of preference, but also, in many 
cases at least, to revise existing tariffs upward from the unreal scales adopted 
at successive conferences under the G.A.T.T. aegis. What all concerned will 
have to face is whether they prefer to submit to all the most vexatious and 
unhelpful restrictions, and to the indefinite postponement of convertibility, 
in the belief that they are dealing with a purely transitory phase, leading to 
the restoration of an imaginary nineteenth-century world economy, or 
whether they mean to create a new world economy suited to the conditions 
of the present time. In the latter event they must decide which methods of 
controlling their economies are the least inconvenient and interfere least with 
enterprise and initiative, and not hesitate to use those methods effectively. 

There is one field, at any rate, in which the interlocking of economic 
policy between the nations of Europe and the Commonwealth has already 
made substantial progress, and where the widest possible unity of policy is 
eminently desirable. That is the field of currency in which, through the 
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European Payments Union, so much has already been done to draw together 
sterling and the main European currencies into a single monetary system. 
Here again, following the old adage that the best may be the enemy of the good, 
the important thing is to strengthen E.P.U. as an element in developing both 
the European and the Commonwealth economic groups, and not to worry 
prematurely about the relation of E.P.U. to the dollar. Effective converti- 
bility over the whole field covered by E.P.U. can help forward European- 
Commonwealth expansion as well as be helped by it. Premature efforts to 
secure convertibility with the dollar can do nothing to redress the world un- 
balance, and can only succeed when that unbalance is at least well on the way 
to being overcome. A nation’s currency is primarily the expression of its 
power of production and its pattern of trade. At present none of the Euro- 
pean nations or groups of nations produce enough to satisfy their own or 
each others’ needs. To raise their levels of production to the point where 
these can satisfy their needs calls for effective measures of co-operation 
between them. It is only when such co-operation has borne f-uit that the 
present unbalance in the world will be corrected. Then, but only then, will 
convertibility between E.P.U. and the dollar come into sight. 

The conclusion here suggested is substantially the same as that reached by 
The Economist (January 30) in its comment on the Randall Report. After 
deprecating a rigid division of the world into two mutually exclusive areas 
it continues : 


But if there is no excuse for a policy of Two Worlds, it is equally unrealistic to 
cling to the belief that the One World of post-war dreams—the One World with- 
out quotas, excessive tariffs, discriminations or exchange controls—can be 
attained within measurable time. . . . Too much time has been wasted in elaborating 
rules for a world that cannot be recreated, instead of working out what can be 
done in the world that exists. What can be attained is, so to speak, One and a 
Half Worlds—a state of affairs in which countries are under an obligation to make 
their trade and payments as free as they can be made, but with the recognition 
that there must inevitably be grades of freedom. In practical terms, this means a 
large non-dollar area, practising a high degree of unrestricted multilateral trade 
within its own limits, and, though controlling its dollar trade more tightly, 
nevertheless spending in the dollar area every dollar it can earn. This is not an 
ideal picture, but it is a practical one, and one which would provide a large part 
of the benefits of the international division of labour. If the Randall Report 
and the Congressional commentary on it are read aright, it is to the ordering of 
the One and a Half Worlds that practical men will turn their minds. 


The point was made more explicitly by The Times (February 3) in a leading 
article on Commonwealth trade: 


A fresh responsibility falls on the Commonwealth countries for promoting 
Commonwealth trade and for co-ordinating equitably such discrimination against 
dollar goods as may still be needed—perhaps in closer association, as the recent 
London meeting of the European Movement has advocated, with Western 
Europe. These questions must be pondered before policy on the revision of 
G.A.T.T. is finally agreed. 
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AN ADVANCING SOCIAL PROGRAM 


HE Eisenhower Administration has taken the turning most of its friends 

thought it would. After a year of exploration and analysis, it has begun 
presenting a legislative program to Congress which would lead the Repub- 
lican Party from a position fairly well over to the right to a position close to 
center. It has endorsed whatever it believes to have been sound in the policies 
and practices of the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations. It is facing 
forward with a strong and challenging program of moderate liberalism. How 
it will fare in the Congressional voting is totally uncertain. 

President Eisenhower has warned his Republican colleagues that if they— 
and he—do not carry through this kind of program they do not deserve to 
be continued in office. There seems every reason to believe that the position 
now taken up by the President accords with that of a large majority of Ameri- 
cans. It is not the position of the Republican right-wing extremists. Most of 
them sit for such conservative districts that they are not greatly worried 
about their own re-election. But if they wish their party to remain in office, 
they may see the logic of the President’s challenge, and they may support 
most of his program despite their own convictions. 

The President’s position is also very close to that of most of the Democrats. 
They will face an interesting dilemma. Shall they vote for legislative measures 
in which they really believe, or shall they vote against these measures because 
they are sponsored by the Republicans, and if passed will help continue the 
Republicans in office? Quite evidently the Democratic leadership has not 
really made up its mind. So far the Democrats have supported measures in 
which they believed, and have refrained from mere partisan opposition. But 
as the November mid-term elections grow nearer, this objectivity will come 
under greater strain. 

However, the President has learned a great lesson in his year in office. He 
has learned that he cannot control Congress by breakfast parties and good- 
will alone. He will have to bear down with all the elements of party discipline 
and reward at his command. He must lead, not plead. This he is seeking to do. 

Unfortunately the President’s legislative program—for all its great basic 
merit—is flawed by many small but egregious defects. There are impetuous 
ill-thought-out elements scattered through it here and there. Mr. Eisenhower 
evidently lacks a competent “no” man—an adviser able and authoritative 
enough to tell him when some superficially attractive idea is really bad. Thus, 
in his State of the Union Message, the proposal to deprive Communists of 
citizenship—though it drew emotional plaudits from Congress—has not yet 
been clarified and is dubious constitutionally. Presumably the President 
simply had in mind depriving Communists of their voting privileges, just as 
felons have long been deprived of such privileges. He was not speaking of 
exile. But his point was not clear, it has not yet been explained, and it was 
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more than a little impetuous and emotional. It shows that even the capable 
Eisenhower staff does not catch all the boners. 

In his labor Message, the proposal to require a strike vote conducted under 
government auspices, either before or during every strike, seems to experi- 
enced labor authorities to be unworkable. There was doubtless an interesting 
and worthy motive behind such proposals—and there were a number of 
other ideas in the same category—but they needed rigorous re-working 
before they found their way into presidential Messages. 

In more general terms, the Eisenhower Administration has now committed 
itself to an advancing social program. It pledges strong action if the economic 
recession becomes more grave. It asks for as high a level of social-welfare 
spending as any Truman Congress ever approved. Humanitarian measures 
are being reaffirmed, financed, and pushed forward. The Administration 
proposals on such essential matters as social security, housing, and labor 
legislation are many degrees to the left of usual Republican doctrine. Whether 
Congress will go as far as the President wishes to go is the big riddle. Cer- 
tainly it will not if it is left to the Republicans. And there the decisive balance 
of power reverts to the Democrats. They can make or break the Administra- 
tion’s forward moves in the field of domestic as well as of foreign affairs. 
Which will they choose: conviction or political maneuver ? 

The Administration commitment is graphically summarized in its budget. 
In the first full budget-year which President Eisenhower has been able to 
present, the budget will not attain balance in the coming fiscal year; it does 
not cut taxes very greatly. And so the conservatives in Congress will press 


harder for both objectives. But the budget starts firmly in these important 
directions, and goes a long way. It makes serious cuts in the cost of govern- 
ment. The proposals for spending are $5,300 million less than the amount 
being dispensed in 1953-54. They are $15,500 million more than the pro- 
posals made for 1953-54 by the Truman Administration. They are $28,000 
million less than the Truman requests for the year before that. 


Value for Defense Dollars 


| hee this fashion, the President seeks to keep his campaign pledges. His goals 
are based on two assumptions: the possibility that army spending can be 
cut by $5,600 million; and the reliance on state and local governments, and 
on private initiative, to do many of the things formerly accepted as federal 
responsibilities. The military economies call only for a reduction in con- 
ventional armaments. Air and atomic weapon power will receive greater 
appropriations than ever. 

Two-thirds of the Eisenhower budget remains for national security. It is 
based on the expectation that Communist pressure against the United States 
and the rest of the free world will continue unabating, but that it can be met 
without accepting the responsibility of meeting other “Koreas” in the same 
terms employed on that unhappy peninsula. Thus the emphasis on air and 
atomic power. These are the main reliance of American military security. 
They are the “retaliatory” means explained by Secretary Dulles in an impor- 
tant speech before the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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The theory behind the American “new look” in national defense is simple 
enough. Mr. Dulles points out that if national communities accepted the 
responsibility of maintaining enough police forces to prevent anybody from 
ever breaking a window or robbing a house, they would soon go bankrupt. 
Such police forces are inconceivable. But, in most communities, windows 
are broken and houses robbed very little, because of the “retaliatory” or 
punitive and preventive force of the police power. Thus in the world, he says, 
the air and atomic forces to be expanded by the United States will be enough 
to do their part in preserving order. 

In this parallel, there are a number of assumptions which cannot readily be 
supported. Of course, the attitude of the community toward law-breaking is 
a vital factor governing the size of peace-preserving forces. And the attitude 
of the world community is not yet that of the orderly and tradition-bound 
national or municipal community. Furthermore, just how—Americans are 
asking—is the “‘retaliatory” policy to be carried out? If, for example, the 
Chinese Communists pour down into Indo-China, where is the retaliatory 
power to be applied? Do American planes bomb the Communist front-line 
forces ? Their bases ? Canton? Peiping ? Or Moscow ? These questions are of 
course as unanswered as they are really unanswerable. But there do seem to 
be reasons for assuming that the relative military strength of the United States 
is on the increase, and the shift of appropriations from conventional army 
expenditures to air and atomic power will result in a continuing accretion of 
strength. Coupled with the growing defense power of western Europe, these 
elements may be encouraging. 

However, it should not be denied that the “new look” military program 
and the “retaliation” thesis of Mr. Dulles are being very sharply criticized 
by American specialists. The policies are not being taken as panaceas, and 
few Americans are taking refuge in false safety behind their barriers. ‘They 
recognize that the reduction in military spending is doubtless necessary if the 
Russians are not to weaken us through too heavy a fiscal load. And it is 
probably true that we can get more defense for our dollar in the new weapons 
than in the old. The “bigger bang for a buck” is reasonably true, even if its 
flippancy sends cold chills down our backs. 

And Mr. Dulles’s emphasis on “community deterrent power” based on 
collective security and ailies overseas is thoroughly sound. It is fair to say 
that our defense budget is an economy budget, that its shape and its rationale 
are based on economy rather than on strategy. It may well be a constructive 
and essential step, and it is likely to be so just to the extent that the Defense 
Department reduces unnecessary and wasteful spending. There is no ques- 
tion that many defense dollars are wasted on duplication, pride, tradition, 
misplaced zeal, inter-service rivalries, and outmoded assumptions. 

But the essence of flexible strategy and adaptable defense must be preserved. 
The art of amphibious and airborne warfare must be retained. There will still 
be urgent need for so-called conventional arms and warfare. And the deter- 
rent power of atomic armaments remains an assumption. It may be a good 
assumption—as Sir Winston Churchill affirms it to be—but it is not proved. 
Least of all is there any reason for believing that atomic war could ever lead 
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to stable peace. On that point, President Eisenhower frequently emphasizes 
his conviction. 


Prophets of Recession 


HERE is, of course, continuing debate over the question of business 

recession. The President’s economic report, a capable and restrained 
document, agrees that the country is in a “slight contraction in business”. It 
believes this contraction is primarily due to the adjustment of inventories. 
This adjustment, it says, is a natural feature of the transition from war to 
peace economy. Factories, warehouses, and dealers were overstocked with 
goods on the basis of the continuing Korean war boom. Constriction since 
last June or July has been a reduction of these inventories. But the President’s 
advisers say that business firms have shown little disposition to liquidate 
their stocks in ways that might aggravate the recession. 

The corrective process, says the Economic Report, has already gone some 
distance. It adds: “Over the last two months of 1953, inventories declined 
generally, while retail sales were generally sustained. Should this develop- 
ment continue, the moderate contraction now under way would come to a 
halt soon.” 

But the economic advisers to the President reaffirm the federal govern- 
ment’s determination to take bold remedial action if this is shown to be 
necessary. They will take no action that does not seem to be demanded by 
the situation, and they do not believe the economy will slump badly. The 
Administration believes that the intervention of private enterprise, with the 
tax stimulus to business provided in the President’s budget, and the natural 
growth in population, will take care of the slump. 

The Administration is very sensitive to the situation, for the obvious reason 
that for twenty years Democrats have attributed hard times to Republicans. 
If the present moderate increase in unemployment should deepen, the political 
doom of the Republicans in the November elections, as well as in 1956, might 
be sealed. And so they are determined to act, and President Eisenhower is as 
closely advised on economic trends as any President has been. 

The problem of keeping the national economy stable depends in manifest 
degree on mood and atmosphere. How best can the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion underwrite public confidence? Some have urged a big spending cam- 
paign, but others say any such governmental project would fatally undermine 
business support. Under Keynesian theories, probably the Administration 
should be pouring money into the economy now. (And, of course, a budget 
of $65,500 million is not chicken feed.) But the Administration is cutting, 
rather than increasing, the total. In fiscal 1953 the Government took away 
from taxpayers some $5,300 million more than it plowed back in expendi- 
tures. The cash budget had that much of a black-ink balance, although the 
conventional budget was in the red by $9,400 million. The difference is 
explained in commitments and allocations which exceed actual outlay. But 
in fiscal 1954, the Government has ceased this deflationary policy. It has 
placed the cash budget in balance. Actual outgo matches actual intake. To 
that extent, the fiscal policy is now less deflationary than it was. 
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The theory and expectation is that as budget-making becomes more stable 
confidence in the Administration will continue to increase, and private enter- 
prise will move in to fill the breach in spending. The General Motors Cor- 
poration announcement of a two-year program of plant expansion running 
to $1,000 million was one of the first fruits of this hope. 

The important point is that the Eisenhower Administration economic 
advisers are just as keenly and sensitively alert to the Government’s rdle in 
economic balance as any advisers could be. But they believe in stimulating 
private enterprise to do its part more adequately, and they believe in their 
capacity to do so more effectively than the New Deal and Fair Deal Adminis- 
trations. 

More fundamentally viewed, the President’s advisers were certainly on 
sound ground when they said: “our economy today is marvelously pros- 
perous by any historic standard.” The position is well illustrated by this 
table: 





Post-war 
Depression | Adjustment| Boom Outlook 
1932-33 1949 1953 1954" 
Population (millions) . 125°6 148°6 161-2 164 
Gross national product thowned mil- 

lions) . . . $55.8 $258.2 $368 $355 
Average unemployment (millions) : 12°83 3°41 1°58 3 
Per Caput income (after taxes) . - | $360 $1,255 $1,553 $1,500 
Net farm income (thousand millions) . $1.72 $10.18 $12.5 $12 
Federal reserve index of industrial pro- 

duction (1947-49 = 100) . ° 31 97 134 126 
Steel production (millions of tons) 14°9 78 112°3 100 

percentage of capacity . . . 19°5 81 95 83 
Auto production (millions) . . Irl3 5°12 6°16 5 
Consumers’ price index (1947-49 = 100) 55°3 1018 IIg 114 
Housing starts (thousands) ° ° 93 1,025 1,100 1,000 
Retail sales (thousand millions) . a $24.5 $130.7 $171 $167 
Consumer savings (thousand millions). | — $1.4 $6.7 $18 $15 




















* Estimate 


The report of the Randall Commission on Foreign Economic Policy set up 
a magnificent objective in world trade. It is a plain recognition of American 
responsibility in the economic world. It is being violently criticized by right- 
wing Congressmen and special interests, all of which have heavy leverage on 
individual legislators. But all the same, the report will have profound effects. 
It will not attain all its legislative objectives at one session. Its asking prices 
are high. But it will certainly achieve a good deal. 

For example, the report recommends that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act which expires on June 12 be extended for three years. Congress 
almost certainly will not vote a three-year extension. It will almost as cer- 
tainly extend the act for another year, and perhaps for two years. And exten- 
sion is the main thing. 

The proposal to authorize the President to reduce tariffs up to 50 per cent 
on goods being imported in negligible amounts may not get through, but it 
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is not terribly important. Nor is there much chance of enactment of the pro- 
posal to permit the President to reduce, over a three-year period, to 50 per 
cent ad valorem any tariffs in excess of that ceiling. But the corporate-tax rate 
on income earned from foreign investments may well be reduced. The Presi- 
dent will probably be authorized to order the Tariff Commission to simplify 
the tariff structure to eliminate processing delays, disputes, and evasions. 
The President may not be authorized to waive the “Buy American” act, and 
he may not be empowered to disregard the escape clause and the peril-point 
provisions of the present law. But these powers are partly permissive anyway, 
and in the past years they have not proved seriously restrictive. 

In short, the Randall Commission has said what more and more American 
businessmen have learned: that trade abroad must flow more freely if our 
economy is to remain stable and to expand. Business leaders are well ahead 
of Congressmen in their trade thinking. It would be lamentable were it the 
other way around. Businessmen can bring pressure on Congressmen, and 
more of them are seeing the national interest rather than their small corner. 
Moreover, the tide is flowing strongly in favor of more East-West trade. 

The President enthusiastically supports the Randall Commission. In so far 
as its provisions can be carried out by executive action, and several can, 
he will do so. Congress will continue learning, and someday the handwriting 
on the wall will be irresistible. 


Constitutional Amendments by Treaty 


Y the time this is read, the battle over the Bricker Amendment will be 
over. In confident Washington expectation, President Eisenhower will 
have won a great victory. The significance of the struggle is immense. 
Senator Bricker’s proposal to amend the Constitution was a major resurgence 
of isolationism, an expression of Congressional lack of confidence in execu- 
tive power, and—at its heart—expressed a concern for the preservation of 
basic constitutional liberties which is genuine and unanimously shared. 
The situation is this: The American Constitution makes a treaty, when 
ratified by two-thirds of the Senate, the “supreme law of the land”. Such a 
treaty can empower the Congress to enact legislation in areas otherwise 
reserved by the Constitution for State action alone. Thus under the treaty 
power it is possible to shift state prerogative to the federal government. The 
danger which truly concerned many Americans who were far from isola- 
tionists was that perhaps a treaty in the new areas of human rights might also 
supercede the basic guarantees of the Constitution. For example, the Covenant 
of Human Rights stipulates basic rights of the citizen. So does the United 
States Constitution. Americans prefer the guarantees of their Constitution. 
Would it be possible, ever in the future, for the Supreme Court to say that 
a ratified treaty—for example, the Covenant of Human Rights—took pre- 
cedence over the Constitutional expressions in the same areas? The issue has 
never been conclusively decided by the Supreme Court, although obiter ditta 
indicate that the Court would never say the Bill of Rights in the Federal 
Constitution could be set aside in this fashion. But to prevent any such 
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tragedy, many Americans—including President Eisenhower—were willing 
to support a Constitutional Amendment making assurance double sure. 

Senator Bricker and his allies went far beyond this position. Their amend- 
ment would have prevented any treaty from shifting State power to the 
federal government. And they would have set up a hazy and possibly restric- 
tive congressional control over executive agreements. 

As this is written, it appears that either the whole matter will be shelved, 
or a compromise amendment will be enacted meeting the basic and genuine 
concerns here explained, but not hampering the executive in his conduct 
of foreign relations. 

The significance of the battle is that isolationism was again resurgent, and 
was again defeated. And by a clear and overwhelming majority. 


Middle of the Road 


HE Eisenhower Administration has come of age. It is now seeking to 

lead Congress and the nation with a firm hand. The President and his 
advisers have learned a lot about their jobs. They are determined to push 
through a constructive and bold program. They are bombarded both from 
the right and from the left. They are testing the assumption that because most 
of the people, after all, are somewhere near the middle of the road, this is the 
strongest political position. They are pressing ahead with energy and con- 
fidence, making their mistakes along the way, but striving to fill the void 
left by ineffective and sometimes wrong-headed congressional leadership. 
A year of patient learning has been succeeded by months of action. It is a 
hopeful period, even if the political battles will be sharp and bitter. 


United States of America, 
February 1954. 





GERMANY AT WORK 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY FROM DEFEAT 


HEN, on February 1, the 19,000-ton liner Gripsholm left port for the 

North Atlantic service flying the black-red-gold of the Federal Republic 
and the flag of the North German Lloyd the occasion was symbolic and 
significant. The comgratulatory speeches of Dr. Seebohm, the Minister for 
Transport, and others were apposite. What was essential was that the Ger- 
man mercantile marine was getting back into its stride. The Gripsholm was 
built in England; she was owned by the Svenska-Amerika Line of Gothen- 
burg; and by an arrangement with the North German Lloyd she was 
transferred to German charter under the German flag and manned by a 
German crew. Later in the year she will go into dock to be overhauled, and 
when she re-emerges she will bear the name of Berlin, which is also symbolic 
and significant. 

The Gripsholm may be taken, not unfairly, as a token of the economic 
recovery of Western Germany since 1945. Picture, if one can, the conditions 
then prevailing. Germany’s ports were derelict, her shipyards idle. In addi- 
tion, the devastation wrought by the R.A.F. in the war was more substantial 
than the official reports—thought by some at the time to be exaggerated— 
had represented it to be. After the surrender of 1945 dismantling began in all 
earnestness. In 1946 and 1947 parties were organized to show journalists and 
others how effectually such ports as Hamburg, Bremen and Kiel were being 
denuded of the means of existence and survival. The writer recalls a visit to 
Hamburg early in 1947. Conditions were hard, food was scarce, unemploy- 
ment was vast. In particular, Hamburg had endured two air raids of cata- 
strophic violence, whole areas being razed to the ground and thousands of 
people burned to death. Strangely, the Hamburgers accepted all that as the 
penalty of war. What they did not understand, and for long did not forgive, 
was that after the war a sea-faring nation such as the British should have 
proceeded to blow up their shipyards. This was all the harder to bear because 
in the closing stages of the war the British broadcasting service had called on 
Germans to ignore the orders of Hitler and Himmler to carry out a scorched 
earth policy, and instead to save their shipyards and their factories and their 
power stations for the happier Germany which was to arise. Today the 
Hamburgers are in better fettle. They owe it largely to a puissant man—Herr 
Max Brauer. As a Social Democrat he was forced to leave the Third Reich 
and seek sanctuary in the United States. After the war he returned to Ham- 
burg and became its beloved burgomaster. “I am not afraid of the ruins 
which I see round me”, he then said. ““What I am concerned about is the 
spirit of the people.” He proceeded to devote himself first to renewing hope 
rather than to repairing ruins. Souls were more important than stones. In 
the end he achieved both. In 1953 Hamburg could proudly claim that the 
last rubble had been cleared from the bombed areas. 
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That is the quintessence of the epochal economic recovery of Western 
Germany, which has so much impressed—and perhaps disturbed—the out- 
side world. The phrase “The German Miracle” has been bandied about. It 
is an objectionable and an untrue designation. No less a person than Pro- 
fessor Heuss, the President of the Republic, has repudiated it. With his 
innate instinct for reality and the salient word he has said that the German 
recovery was due, not to a “miracle” but to the hard work of the German 
people and to the initiative and gift for improvisation of the German employer. 
He thought “miracle” was a hateful expression. To his assessment may be 
added another observation. In the dislocation and dearth from 1945 onwards 
the German worker, loyal as ever to his factory, did much somehow to get 
a plant working again in part and to restart production, albeit only on a 
pitifully inadequate scale. In later years it was a cause of rather bitter com- 
plaint that the whole credit for the German industrial recovery went to the 
soziale Marktwirtschaft. The phrase may be roughly interpreted as meaning 
a free economy directed to the social good of the State, and therefore does 
not conform to the old English definition of competition as “each for him- 
self and devil take the hindmost”. 


Hardest Workers in Europe 


a outstanding exponent and executor of the policy of soziale Marktwirt- 
schaft is Professor Erhard, Minister for Economic Affairs in the Federal 
Republic, a man of tireless energy and irrepressible optimism. His policy has 


yet to be put to the test of a major economic crisis. Korea was hardly such 
a test. So far, however, it has justified both the Minister’s faith and the 
public’s expectations. It was urged that, given free enterprise and com- 
petition, initiative and incentive, the minimum of official intervention and 
the maximum of effort, there was no immediate limit to the expansion of 
production and the raising of consumption. The last shred of rationing in 
the Federal Republic went when the meat ration in the United Kingdom 
was still fourteen-pennyworth a week, which meant that a well-to-do West 
German—not the average worker—ate at a single meal what had to satisfy 
a Briton for a whole week. The contrast between victor and vanquished was 
in some respects grotesque, and was aptly summed up in a cartoon published 
about two years ago. It showed a Control Commission official having dinner 
in a restaurant with his son, who was spending his school holiday in Ger- 
many. “Shall we eat as well as this”, the son asked, “when we lose the next 
world war?” The cartoon was half-jest and half dead-earnest. Professor 
Erhard believed, simply and sincerely, that if the goods were there the mass 
of the people would work harder to buy them. That the German is a hard 
worker—and perhaps the hardest worker in Europe today—the results show. 
That he receives the full reward of his labour under free economy is a point 
which the trade unions hotly, and in many ways rightly, dispute. 

The economic recovery was an important factor in the winning of the 
general election on September 6, 1953, for Dr. Adenauer. The soziale 
Marktwirtschaft had brought to the people bread and many other things 
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besides. It was noteworthy that in his first programmatic speech before the 
new Bundestag Herr Erich Ollenhauer announced that the Social Demo- 
cratic Party did not reject a free economy in favour of a planned economy. 
The party would, as before, demand the socialization of the basic industries 
such as coal, iron and steel, and chemicals, but it recognized that the medium 
and smaller industries should be allowed the utmost freedom. The advantages 
of competition were equally acknowledged. Already before the elections the 
party, in its Dortmund programme, had shown how far it had drifted from 
the classical Marxism which was its initial inspiration and guide. Some of the 
more orthodox theorists believe that if a slump supervenes there will be a 
swing over to the Marxist solution. At present there is no sign of a slump, 
and less sign that the German workers in the mass are enamoured of “expro- 
ptiating the expropriators” as a means of improving their lot. 

Recovery was furthered powerfully by outside aid. In the lean years from 
1945 American, British and other resources ensured at least a modicum of 
food, although want and destitution were widespread and dire. Starvation 
stalked the land. A story of those days, whether apocryphal or accurate 
hardly matters, exemplified the position. Children and their parents used to 
pilfer a few lumps of coal from trucks standing in railway sidings. It was 
morally wrong, but Cardinal Frings, the highly respected and revered 
Archbishop of Cologne, championed the cause of the needy to the extent 
of appealing for understanding of their sore plight. The verb “fringsen” 
almost found a place in the German language. Allied aid kept many people 
alive, but to get the wheels of industry turning again was an even harder 
matter. The Morgenthau plan for transforming Germany into a predomi- 
nantly agricultural country had been scrapped, but the modified plan of a 
level of industry still imposed the heaviest restrictions on both industrial 
capacity and industrial production. 

The economic consequences of the unpeace were, however, becoming 
manifest and massive. Soviet Russia’s growing breaches of the Potsdam 
Agreement of 1945 and her determination to keep Germany—and other 
countries—on or below the poverty line were the impulse to rehabilitate and 
to make self-supporting the economy of the three Western zones. The dis- 
mantling of industrial plants to provide Soviet Russia with reparations—it 
had been laid down that reparations were not to be met out of current pro- 
duction, but the Russians did this consistently in their own zone of occupa- 
tion—was seen to be an anomaly and a mockery. Few saw this more clearly 
than Sir Cecil Weir, for long Economic Adviser to the British element of the 
Allied Control Commission. It was, therefore, a turning-point when the 
British and the United States zones were merged economically. Some time 
later the French came in to constitute “Trizonia”. Marshall aid or E.R.P. 
flowed into Western Germany in mounting and refreshing strength. There 
were the so-called counterpart funds and other means of “priming the 
pump”. Political developments in the Soviet zone and the Kremlin’s con- 
solidation of the Eastern b/oc of satellites demanded imperatively the building 
up of a stable and sound economy in Western Germany as a counter-balance 
to the Communist pressure. It was realized in Washington and in London 
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and, perhaps, less reluctantly in Paris, that the economic enslavement of 
Western Germany, which in effect the level of industry implied, had to 
end. The Potsdam Agreement, to take only one example, provided that 
Germany should not build sea-going ships. To take another example, a ceil- 
ing was imposed on her annual production of steel. Rehabilitation could not 
go hand in hand with restrictions, and in the end the restrictions went, 
slowly at first and then like a deluge. 

The “D-Day” of German economic recovery was, however, June 20, 
1948, when currency reform was enforced. Up to then the mark had little 
value. The notes were just scraps of paper in which few persons were 
interested. Manufacturers and other producers were not prepared to exchange 
their goods for a currency which overnight might have a new value. They 
preferred storing their wares—whether razor-blades or soap or what-not— 
in their stock-rooms to putting them on the market and selling them for an 
intrinsically unhealthy currency. The reform was drastic and even astringent. 
The old mark was exchanged at the rate of ten to one, which meant that 
many people suffered harshly. (Later they were recompensed to some extent 
by the law for the Equalization of War Burdens.) What it meant above all 
was that the pfennig counted again. It was a justification of the adage that if 
you look after the pence the pounds will look after themselves. The mark has 
not turned back since 1948. Today it ranks as one of the world’s hardest cur- 
rencies, roughly on a par with the Swiss franc. The mark has a faithful 
guardian in Herr Fritz Schiffer, the Federal Minister of Finance. He is a 
budgetary purist. Since he assumed office in 1949, on the establishment of 
the Federal Republic, he has fought valiantly and not in vain for a healthy 
husbandry. He is averse from economic experiments. He does not always see 
eye to eye with the adventurous Minister for Economic Affairs. The latter is 
pressing for greater reductions in taxation to release new sources of con- 
suming power. Herr Schiffer is preparing a far-reaching taxation reform for 
1955, but in the meantime has set himself against artificial aids to stimulate 
production and consumption. For him, a balanced budget and a stable mark 
are inseparable. Germany has suffered several inflations since the end of the 


first world war. If anyone may be trusted to see that there is not another, it 
is Herr Schaffer. 


Krupp’s for Ploughshares 


HERE are other elements in German economic recovery. The Federal 

Republic has a national debt which is minute compared with that of other 
countries. It has the obligations of the London Debt Agreement to dis- 
charge in respect of the pre-war debts of the Reich and the post-war debts 
of the Federal Republic. There is the commitment to Israel requiring pay- 
ment in goods for the wrong done to the Jews during the Hitler régime. 
This treaty was one of the most noble services to which Dr. Adenauer dedi- 
cated himself. Furthermore, there is the obligation to provide 9,000 million 
DM. for defence costs and the stationing of allied forces in Western Germany. 
Much has been written in the British and the United States press about the 
avidity of the German industrialists to re-embark on armaments production. 
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This hardly conforms with the facts. When the question of a German con- 
tribution to the defence of Western Europe became acute, the industrialists’ 
attitude was “once bitten, twice shy”. Herr Alfried Krupp and others were 
arraigned before the International Court at Nuremberg. Although most of 
the industrialists had their plants in the British zone, the United Kingdom 
Government were not keen to proceed against them, and the task was handed 
over to the Americans. Herr Krupp was unlucky in that the Court not only 
imposed a sentence on him but also ordered the confiscation of his vast 
assets. However, Mr. McCloy, then the United States High Commissioner, 
granted him and others clemency; he also revoked the confiscation order. 
The Krupp properties were in process of being split up into smaller units 
under the allied policy of preventing excessive concentrations of economic 
power. Herr Krupp’s share-holdings remained intact, and estimates of what 
he would eventually receive ranged from £25,000,000 to £50,000,000. The 
exact amount will, naturally, depend on the price the shares fetch when un- 
loaded on the market. At the worst, Herr Krupp is left a very rich man— 
perhaps even the richest man on the Continent. He has shown no inclination 
to go back to armaments production, preferring to concentrate on the build- 
ing of locomotives and to develop his steel and other works for peaceful 
purposes. His is one of the German firms which are to co-operate in the 
financing and the constructing of the great steel plant planned by the Govern- 
ment of India. In general, his aversion from armaments is shared by other 
industrialists. 

Thus, a contributory factor to economic recovery has been that German 
industry has been able to devote itself to the production of consumer and 
capital goods. Unlike the United Kingdom—where financial resources, 
labour and materials have to be apportioned to defence, the needs of the 
consumer and the demands of foreign markets—the German economy has 
been almost wholly spared the first heavy burden. Oversea buyers have 
found that German exporters could usually promise delivery at least six 
months ahead of their British competitors. There was much point in the 
witticism once popular in the Ruhr, “let the British turn out the tanks, and 
we will supply the world with its pots and pans.” What the effect on its com- 
petitive power will be when German industry has to switch over in part to 
armaments production remains to be seen, but, unless there is another 
spectacular expansion both of industrial capacity and of industrial produc- 
tion, some readjustment in priorities will need to be made and faced. There 
has been no sign of a recession so far. Indeed, the cautious Herr Schiffer has 
based his 1954-5 budget partly on the assumption that the gross national 
product will rise by another 5 per cent in the new fiscal year to 140,000 
million DM. This increase is small compared with preceding years, but it 
still spells expansion. There has, however, been a slowing down. Steel pro- 
duction is nearing the limit of output of which the existing plants are capable. 
Many millions of pounds will be required for modernization and extensions 
if an output of 18,000,000 tons a year is to be reached by 1956, and hitherto 
Western Germany has had virtually no capital market. Foreign investments 
are looked to, but continue to tarry. As a member of the Coal and Steel 
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Community Western Germany may receive an international loan. A further 
fact is that the daily output of hard coal sticks obstinately round 410,000 tons. 
The total output in 1953 Was 124,470,000 tons—an increase of only 1,190,000 
tons over 1952. The industry is also in need of modernization and mechaniza- 
tion, and the recruitment of labour is lagging. Fewer men went into the 
industry in 1953 than in 1952. One reason why more recruits are not attracted 
is the continuing dearth of houses. Much, but far from enough, has been done 
in the Ruhr to provide the miner and his family with decent accommodation, 
but it is a penalty of an unplanned economy that, whereas resources have been 
found for building palatial offices and re-equipping hotels, restaurants, and 
cafés, the mining industry lacks recruits because of housing difficulties. The 
labour force rose to 486,500 in 1953; as many as 70,000 of them were classed 
as partly disabled or as in receipt of disability pension. 


Expanding Industries 


ipa other fields expansion is more systematic. The motor-car industry, for 
example, continues to flourish. Probably under a planned economy at least 
some of the money which is spent on motoring, and often purely pleasure 
motoring, would be diverted to investment in the basic industries. The 
weight of traffic to be seen on the roads at the week-end in summer is impres- 
sive, but also ironical. German cars are finding ready buyers abroad. The 
Volkswagen, small, speedy and simple, has now made its appearance in the 
United Kingdom, and on February 1 this year the company sent its 200,o0oth 
car oversea to Australia, the latest of the sixty countries to which it is now 
being exported. Another example is housing. Reference has been made to 
inadequacies in the Ruhr, but on the whole the national effort to house the 
people has been mighty. Some 450,000 housing units were provided in 1953, 
and the new Minister for Housing has predicted that this rate will be con- 
tinued, and even improved on, and that by the time he lays down his office 
in 1957 the job will have been finished. This is perhaps unduly optimistic. 
More Germans are housed in flats than in Great Britain, and therefore con- 
struction is swifter and cheaper. Even so, the achievement already recorded 
and the programme for the future are a testimony alike to hard work and to 
the social conscience. Much of the financing has been done from public 
moneys, but it is now proposed that private capital shall be more attracted. 
Control is very largely to go, and rents are to be raised. 

The level of the coal and steel production, with the coming demands of 
defence, will, however, clearly set limits to further expansion. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that ways and means of again “priming the pump” are 
being discussed. Here, Herr Schaffer and Professor Erhard again do not see 
eye to eye. There has already been one lowering of income tax and corpora- 
tion tax. Professor Erhard is pressing for a much more extensive one with a 
view to raising purchasing power. Large arrears of occupation costs are out- 
standing, and, ignoring warnings that the Western Powers will in due course 
claim them, he thinks that they ought to be released to the economy to supply 
a new stimulus. Western Germany has a massive surplus with the European 
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Payments Union, and it has been suggested that it might be reduced by more 
imports encouraged by lowering Customs duties. Something has been done 
in this respect by allowing a limited transfer abroad of earnings from the 
vast sums of blocked marks outstanding since the days of Dr. Schacht’s 
management of the German economy. Although the Federal Republic has 
serious commitments under the London Debts Agreement and the treaty 
with Israel, it is thought by many that it could transfer more resources 
abroad without hurt to economic or budgetary stability. Herr Schiffer is, as 
has been said, opposed to fiscal adventures. He has balanced his new budget 
at 27,100 million DM.—an enormous obligation compared with the national 
commitments of the Weimar Republic. The scope of economies is limited by 
two almost immutable considerations—on the one side, the costs of station- 
ing allied forces in Western Germany and, on the other, the social services. 
These two alone account for the larger part of the money Herr Schiffer has 
to find and spend. The assistance to those who suffered in the war and as a 
result of the war is vast and varied. Provision is made even for those who were 
harshly hit by currency reform in 1948. Western Germany has a population 
of about 49 million, of whom 10 million are Germans who were expelled 
from the lost territories in the East, from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and elsewhere, or who have come in since from the Soviet zone as refugees. 
These millions are having to be relieved and resettled. It is not, however, an 
unmitigated burden. The Federal Republic has received an accretion of 
valuable labour, industrial and agricultural, which has reinforced its economy 
and facilitated expansion. Indeed, it might be argued that without such 
accretion it would have been necessary to import labour to attain the present 
level of production. The problem is an epitome of frightful suffering and up- 
rooting, but it has nevertheless yielded some economic good. 


Labour and Dr. Adenauer 


UMMARY as this survey is, it would be incomplete without a reference 

to the contribution which the trade unions have made to recovery. The 
late Mr. Bevin, when Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, powerfully 
inspired the re-creation of an independent and vigorous working-class 
organization. This has been achieved. The development will always be 
associated also with the name and fame of Dr. Hans Béckler, who, with the 
others, led the workers back to freedom out of the bondage of the Nazi 
Labour Front. Only rarely have strikes been resorted to. One, which pre- 
vented the publication of the newspapers at a moment of critical international 
debate, was especially reprobated by the public. As mentioned earlier in this 
article, the workers bent their will to salving something from the wreckage 
of total war. Since then they have been mobilized into the Federation of 
German Trade Unions with a membership of more than 6 million. They 
themselves have shown exemplary discipline; their leaders a high sense of 
responsibility to the public weal. In the general election last year the leaders, 
departing from the strict political neutrality laid down in the Federation’s 
constitution, took a party line which threatened a breach in trade-union 
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unity. There was talk that the Christian workers, Catholic and Evangelical, 
might break away and form their own unions. The danger seems to have 
passed. The trade unions, immune from Communist infiltration and guile, 
have become a pillar of society and a stay of stability. It is not the least of the 
services of Dr. Adenauer, the Chancellor, that he has striven for, and in large 
measure secured, trustful relations between them and the State. 

Artemus Ward warned us, “Never prophesy unless you know”. In many 
ways Germany is an incalculable country. The signs are, however, that— 
provided there are no untoward international developments—her economic 
recovery will continue; her competitive power will lose something of its 
sting under the impact of her projected defence production; her stabilizing 
strength in Europe will grow; and her currency will go on commanding the 
confidence of the outside world. 





APARTHEID AND THE 
SCRIPTURES 


A CONFERENCE OF THEOLOGIANS 


(N.B. THE Rounp TABLE Group in South Africa write that no events requiring 
their comment have occurred during the summer Recess. The space thus left vacant is used 
Sor the publication of the following report, which was originally written for private circula- 
tion, and came into the Editor’s hands, with permission to publish it, as THz Rounp 
TABLE was going to press. The author was present throughout the discussions of the 
conference to which he refers. The Editor believes him to be an accurate and unbiased 
interpreter of the thought of its members on a great issue of current controversy, and 
publishes his account for its value as an historical document, unrelated to the opinions of 
himself or his colleagues in the Union.) 


HE Dutch Reformed Churches of South Africa recently convened, 
through the Federal Missionary Council, a Conference of Church leaders. 
The conference was called to consider “The application of Christian prin- 
ciples in our multi-racial land, with special reference to the extension of the 
Kingdom of God amongst the Non-European people of South Africa”. The 
conference continued for three days and was attended by representatives of 


all important Protestant Churches in South Africa. 

The rdle of the Dutch Reformed Churches in the political life of South 
Africa is today greater than the réle played by a Protestant Church in any 
other country. Dr. Malan, the Prime Minister of South Africa, is the only 
contemporary head of government who has been an active minister of the 
Church. It would be wrong simply to identify the Dutch Reformed Churches 
and the Nationalist Party. Most ministers of the Dutch Reformed Churches 
would, in the best of faith, deny that they ever deliberately use their authority 
for party political purposes. There are among the members and even the 
elders of the Dutch Reformed Churches many men and women who have 
not voted for the Nationalist Party. There are important differences between 
them even in respect to the separatist policy which goes under the name of 
Apartheid. The Churches have insisted that only total Apartheid can be accept- 
able and compatible with their ideas of Christianity. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment has announced that it finds such a policy impracticable. Yet most of the 
leaders of the Churches promote, with devotion and energy, ideas and con- 
victions which create an intellectual and moral climate very propitious to the 
growth of the fundamental tenets of the Nationalist Party. The hard core of 
the Nationalist Party and the orthodox members and leaders of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches have much in common, and the Party derives much 
strength from the Church. 

Whatever the differences between the Dutch Reformed Churches and the 
Nationalist Government, both stand, broadly speaking, for Apartheid as a 

M 
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policy of permanent social and political separation and distinctive develop- 
ment, regardless of any educational and other qualifications of individual 
non-Whites. By their championship of the principles of Apartheid the Churches 
have helped enormously to strengthen the position of the Nationalist Party 
and to make them impervious to criticism from outside. Among the leaders 
of the party they have helped to develop the conviction that not only are 
they adopting a popular policy which promises to pay handsomely in terms 
of votes, but that they are also doing what is morally right and pleasing to 
God, and should therefore be done regardless of any criticism from those 
who are outside the fold—whether such criticism comes from South Africans 
or from abroad. Among the rank and file of the Nationalist Party their 
Church leaders have fostered the belief that their political leaders are not only 
working for the interest of the Afrikaner people and helping them to cast off 
the rdle of underdog—which they believe to have been their rdle in the past 
—but that they are, however, fulfilling a mission to which the Almighty has 
called them and which may not be betrayed. Thus the Churches have helped 
to create conditions—mostly indirectly and perhaps unwittingly—which 
make it possible for the Nationalist Party to mobilize for their benefit the 
forces of sectional selfishness, moral convictions, and spiritual devotion. 

Race relations is the burning issue in South Africa. The power which the 
Dutch Reformed Churches wield in this field imposes a great responsibility 
on their leaders. This responsibility has become a matter of deep concern to 
a growing number of Church leaders. More and more of their preachers and 
teachers have been asking themselves searching questions. Nobody who has 
been in touch with this tendency in the Dutch Reformed Churches of South 
Africa during the past years can fail to be impressed by the sincerity of these 
efforts to find light and guidance for the handling of the baffling problems of 
race relations in South Africa. 

Section 9 of the Constitution of the Transvaal Republic which expressed 
the beliefs of the men to whom many of the leading Afrikaners turn back 
today for inspiration provided that “The people will permit no placing of 
coloured inhabitants on an equal footing with white, either in Church or in 
State.” Such differentiation between Christian and Christian based on the 
colour of a person’s skin raises grave questions for every serious Christian, 
and the leaders of the Dutch Reformed Churches have not shirked these 
questions. 

Can a Christian accept such differentiation between Christian and Christian 
without being untrue to the teaching of his Master? Most Christians living 
outside Africa would be inclined to agree with the statement which the 
Bishops of the Anglican Church of the Province of South Africa have recently 


issued in this connexion. This statement contains the following passages: 


We believe that it is morally wrong to follow a policy which has as its object 
the keeping of any particular racial group in a permanent position of inferiority; 
and we believe that racial discrimination as it is practised in this country is 
directed to this end. ... Such a policy seems to us to lead to a system of caste 
against which the Christian Church has always set its face. . . . Since the passing 
of legislation which absolves the State from providing equal facilities for differ- 
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ent racial groups it is no longer legitimate to defend racial segregation by claim- 
ing that it does not involve any infringement of the principle of equality. ...An 
African member of the Church is at liberty to worship in any Church which he 
may desire and no-one has any authority to exclude any Churchman of any race 
from any of our Churches, if he presents himself there for the purpose of worship. 
And no attempt has been made by the Government to interfere in this matter. 
. . . What we have said arose out of the Christian doctrine of Man... . 


Dissent from the Anglican View 


HERE are few Christians living outside South Africa to whom the fore- 

going statements do not seem self-evident truths. To the ministers of the 
Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa the questions involved do not 
appear so simple as this. In their view the question of whether discrimination 
between white and black in the Church is right or wrong can be dealt with 
properly only when satisfactory answers have been found to a host of pre- 
liminary questions which are likely to be ignored by people who have not 
lived with the problems of a multi-racial society or who look for their 
guidance to England or other countries far removed from the realities of a 
multi-racial land. 

Does differentiation on grounds of colour necessarily spell discrimination 
against the black man? Is it impossible to reconcile discrimination with 
genuine recognition of the dignity of the black man?—To these questions 
the reply of most leaders of the Dutch Reformed Churches will be an 
emphatic No. They do not ignore or deny the injustices which the black man 
suffers from the white man in South Africa. But they attribute these injustices 
to the sinfulness of man and they take a firm stand against unjust deeds of 
individuals; they are not willing to agree that the policy of separation is in 
itself unjust and liable to promote injustice, much less do they agree that the 
policy is un-Christian. 

Many leaders of the Dutch Reformed Churches are not content with thus 
defending Apartheid against charges of being unjust or un-Christian. They 
go much further than this. They look upon demands for equal rights for all 
men as a perversion of true Christian doctrine, as a misinterpretation of 
Scripture and, therefore, defiance of the Will of God. They denounce claims 
for equal rights as the evil fruits of the un-Christian teaching of a philosophy 
of humanism and atheism. They refer to these ideas with scorn and hostility 
as “liberalistic”. They claim that Apartheid embodies the principles which 
should affect relations between races in accordance with Scripture and the 
true Will of God and Christ their Lord. This may sound strange doctrine to 
Christians living outside South Africa and the following is therefore a sum- 
mary of some of the theological arguments on which this doctrine is based. 

We know God the Creator in Scripture as Hammabdil, as the Maker of 
Separations. To create a cosmos God separated things : light from darkness, 
waters above the firmament from waters under the firmament, dry land from 
the sea. From the very beginning it was the intention of the Lord that man- 
kind should live in separate nations, St. Paul said that God made out of one 
blood ail the nations of men (Acts xvii. 26). In his sinful self-conceit man 
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wished to frustrate this intention as much as to say: “Let us not part, let us 
remain together. Let us build a tower to reach into heaven.” And then God 
came as the Maker of Separations and said: “Behold the people is one and 
they have all one language. . . . Go to, let us go down and there confound 
their languages—So the Lord scattered them abroad” (Gen. xi. 6-8). Man- 
kind desired a unity that was sinful in the eyes of the Lord; the Lord inter- 
vened and caused an increase in peoples which, according to Scripture, must 
continue until the completion of all things, and possibly even after. The rise 
and continuance of separate peoples and nations is, according to Scripture, 
in accordance with the Will of God. Attempts at unification, the equalitarian 
idea, are a revival of the Babylonian spirit. God willed the separate existence 
of nations. 

It is not only for practical reasons that the Dutch Reformed Churches in 
their mission policy aim at the establishment of separate non-white Churches 
which must finally become completely independent. It is claimed that the 
mission policy of these Churches rests on Scriptural grounds. The Christian 
Churches must be careful not to deprive the whole of Africa’s Nativedom of 
the privilege to make its own contributions to the development of the Chris- 
tian truths. There is first the possibility that the truths of Christian religion 
can be used to build an artificial, unnatural, sinful unity out of all sorts of 
heterogeneous elements. This would be equivalent to the building of a Tower 
of Babel and the characteristic of such unity may be best described by the 
words in Rev. xvii. 13 “They have one mind . . .” This way holds the one 
possibility that man, and even the Church, however well-meaningly, will 
convert the natural order, the cosmos willed and brought into being by God 
in such diversity, into a chaos, an interfusion of species and types where no 
order can any longer exist. The other possibility is to respect God’s handi- 
work, to pay heed to all natural distinctions and to strive to come to the 
oneness of the Spirit of Christ. This, the much more difficult fact, is aimed 
at by the Dutch Reformed Churches. The primary duty of the Churches is to 
bring the gospel to the black man, to help him to build his own Churches, 
self-supporting, self-governing, self-propagating. Unity in Christ is not to be 
confused with unity as a human ideal. They are not the truly oecumenical 
Christians who blur the differences or facilely glide over them, but on 


the contrary those who, each for himself in his Church, are quite concretely 
a Church. 


A Minority Opinion 


HE foregoing are specimens of statements, for the most part given ver- 

batim, of responsible leaders of the Dutch Reformed Churches. They 
express their sincere convictions and these convictions influence most of the 
preaching and teaching of the Churches. However, several Dutch Reformed 
Churchmen have of late challenged these views and attacked the claims that 
Apartheid is based on principles founded on Scripture. They believe that 
their brethren who want to maintain Apartheid on Biblical grounds are labour- 
ing under a confusion between Apartheid and Diversity. They agree that 
there is only one Apartheid known to Scripture and that is the separation from 
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sin, not from other fellow human beings, least of all from fellow Christians. 
How can difference of colour, how can even difference of culture or social stand- 
ing be advanced as sufficient reasons why there should be Churches organized 
on a basis of separation? If this were to be so we should be having different 
Churches for different classes in society; for rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned, employers and employees, aristocrat and commoner and so forth. 
Unity in the Church is the ideal of a New Testament Christian community 
and even if that ideal cannot be reached it should remain the ideal. 

Only a small minority have so far challenged the claim that there is Scrip- 
tural justification for Apartheid, and at the recent conference a spokesman of 
the Dutch Reformed Churches could with pride speak of his Church’s 
tolerance in allowing statements of this nature to be made by some of the 
Church leaders although such statements were in complete contradiction to 
what, he claimed, were the accepted views of the Churches. 

Even those who challenge the scriptural validity of Apartheid may defend 
Apartheid as being consistent with Christianity. They hold that Christianity 
is an idealistic religion but also the most realistic of all religions, because it 
recognizes the whole sinful situation in which man lives. Apartheid is but one 
set of conditions arising from this situation. The great disparity of culture 
and civilization between the European settlers and the barbarian Africans 
was a fact for which the Europeans bore no responsibility. No wonder that 
the great difference in civilization became synonymous with a difference of 
colour and that the clash of culture resolved itself into a clash of colour. 
Hence the so-called traditional Apartheid policy of the Afrikaner which, he 
avers, saved him from a mingling of colour and blood. What he really means 
is: from a mingling of his Christian civilization with a heathenish barbarism. 
The maintaining of a white colour becomes synonymous with the preserva- 
tion of Christian civilization. 

One of the Church leaders who attended the Conference was Dr. Ben 
Marais, Professor of Theology at the University of Pretoria. He has recently 
written an important book on Co/our; Unsolved Problem of the West which 
attempts to destroy the thesis of a scriptural basis for Apartheid; yet in this 
book Dr. Marais states other grounds on which this policy can, in his opinion, 
be justified. Christian idealism must take into account the nature and condi- 
tions of the real world in which we live, a world profoundly affected by sin, 
otherwise it becomes fanaticism. A correct understanding of the social doc- 
trine of the New Testament demands a recognition of both the ideal and the 
actual. Christians from other countries cannot see South Africa’s problems 
against the background of the actual situation in South Africa. The actual 
situation in South Africa makes Apartheid desirable and even imperative and 
this is the only valid justification for a policy of segregation or differentiation. 
A policy of conscious colour segregation in the Christian Church can be 
justified only on the basis of very weighty practical considerations, But the 
South African position presents more than suffjcient justification for a policy 
of separate development and separate Church institutions. Yet this is so only 
on condition that the further demands of Christian brotherhood are not 
denied and the policy concerned is inspired by Christian love. 
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Perhaps the most impressive contribution to the conference came from 
Dr. Keet of the Theological Seminary at Stellenbosch, one of the most 
beloved and respected of Church leaders. Dr. Keet accepts the need for con- 
cessions to human frailty and prejudice. But he gives a warning against 
acceptance of reality as the norm. This is a denial of the Christian ideal which 
leads to attempts to justify the standpoint adopted from Scripture, something 
that can be done only through the wrong use of Scripture. Under present 
conditions Apartheid cannot be unreservedly condemned. Its fruits which can 
be seen so clearly in the growing independence and development of the 
Coloured Churches are proofs that God’s blessing has been resting upon it, 
but this is no proof that it is the ideal or that there is nothing better. The 
question is: in what direction are Christians in South Africa moving? 
Towards separateness or towards unity? The time has now arrived for the 
Church, in accordance with the principles of the Gospel, to lead the State in 
the direction of unity. It should not be beyond the capacity of South African 
statesmen to devise ways and means whereby their inalienable rights can be 
secured by all without endangering the spiritual heritage of South African 
Christians. 

The foregoing gives some indication of the variety of opinions held by the 
different leaders of the Dutch Reformed Churches. It does not give an account 
of the impressive work which the Dutch Reformed Churches are doing in 
the missionary field—the tremendous amount of money and energy as well 
as the personal devotion they bring to this work and their great achieve- 
ments in this field. Nor does it give an account of the extremely interesting 
contributions which were made to the discussions of the Conference by the 
spokesmen of other Protestant Churches. These included the Methodist, 
the Lutherans, the Moravians, the Presbyterians, the Church of Scotland, 
the Congregationalists, the London Missionary Society, the Swedish, Finnish, 
Norwegian, Swiss Missions, the Society of Friends, and many others. The 
variety of views put forward was in itself a heartening sign of the serious 
attempts to wrestle with the problems concerned. The spirit of mutual respect 
and forbearance which developed during the Conference and the genuine 
give and take which resulted from this encouraged the hope that a real begin- 
ning had been made at lifting the problem of race relations in South Africa, 
to some extent at least, out of the realm of Party politics. These hopes were 
greatly strengthened by the attitude of the South African Press to the con- 
ference. Both the English and the Afrikaans-speaking Press praised the con- 
ference, avoided any sensational reporting on some of the extreme views 
expressed at the conference, stressed the importance of the bridges which 
were being built and expressed their confidence that this might be the turning 
of a new leaf in South African history. A continuation of the conference 
before the end of 1954 has been arranged, and it has been agreed that at the 
second part of the conference non-white spokesmen of the Protestant 
Churches will be invited to participate together with their white brethren. 
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SOME PROPOSALS FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


oo articles and correspondence in the press have ventilated various 
views as to the need for a new form of British service overseas in view 
of the latest constitutional development in various parts of the Colonial 
Empire and the requirements of under-developed countries, whether in the 
Commonwealth and Empire or foreign, for “technical assistance” in its 
widest sense. The time seems ripe for a consideration of the whole problem, 
and this article is an attempt to sort out the various needs and the steps 
which have been suggested to meet them, and to consider how far there is 
scope at this stage for new developments of administrative machinery. The 
Commonwealth and Empire is in a state of rapid evolution, and all experience 
would seem to show that constitutional changes require changes in the 
administrative services. 

The primary cause of the ideas which have recently been promulgated is 
the movement towards independence within the Commonwealth of many of 
the Colonies. In West Africa—in the Gold Coast and Nigeria—the move- 
ment is already active. In other parts of the Colonial Empire—in the West 
Indies and in South-East Asia—there are signs that the movement is begin- 
ning. This movement cannot be stopped, and such is the force of nationalism 
in the world today that, whatever arguments may be adduced for slower 
development, the pace is likely to be quicker rather than the reverse. It is 
desirable therefore to consider the administrative consequences in good time. 

One thing is abundantly clear, and that is that the Colonial Serwice as at 
present constituted will not meet the needs of the Colonies as they move 
towards independence and self-government. Under the present system, while 
officers of the Colonial Service are employed and paid solely by the colonial 
governments, they are recruited by the United Kingdom Government. 
Experience shows that colonial governments as they reach independence 
naturally wish to be responsible for the choice and recruitment of their own 
officers. They object to having European officers imposed upon them and to 
having to keep such officers until they reach the age of retirement or are 
transferred by the Secretary of State. As a recent article in The Times pointed 
out, however great the new nations’ “need for help in administration and in 
the technical services, the loss of political face is too great if British officials 
connected without change or interruption with the old forms of British 
Imperialism continue to man the Services”. Already the shadow of coming 
events is having a deleterious effect on the morale and prestige of the Colonial 
Service and on the work of recruitment. Young men of initiative and ability, 
such as are required, are reluctant to join a service with diminishing prospects. 

On the other hand, the Colonies will, as has been recognized in the case 
of other countries reaching self-government, need for some time to come 
the services of some European administrative and technical officers. 
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All this points to the need of a new service in which the responsibility for 
providing a career and a pension at the end of it rests with the United King- 
dom Government, while the liability of the client government is limited to 
providing the current remuneration in the shape of salaries, &c., of such 
officers as it employs at its own request. 

The administrative and financial difficulties in establishing such a service 
are clear enough. It would be necessary to limit it to officers, administrative, 
professional and technical, of high quality and possessing qualifications 
which experience shows are likely to be required by the client governments. 
Perhaps at first some of the recruits to the new service will be found among 
officers in the existing Colonial Service, since the demands of colonial terri- 
tories would probably be numerically the greater part of the requirements; 
but it would be necessary to make arrangements for fresh recruitment. The 
client governments would probably not be content to leave recruitment in 
the hands of the authority responsible for the recruitment of the present 
Colonial Service, and it might be necessary to create some new organ to be 
responsible for the recruitment and management of the new service. The 
question of the possible association of some of the client governments with 
the recruiting machinery is a matter which might require consideration. It is 
important that the pension arrangements and the conditions generally should 
be good enough to secure the retention of existing officers and to make 
possible the recruitment of future officers of sufficiently high standard. 
Logically it would seem right that the employing government should make 
itself responsible not only for the salary of any officers it desires to employ 
but also for a contribution towards his pension in respect of the period 
during which he is employed, but it might be impracticable to make this a 
necessary condition without defeating the object of the scheme: colonial 
governments are not rich and it would be essential that the scheme should 
get off to a good start. 

While the reasons for the creation of a new service of the nature described 
are of a compelling character, the practical difficulties in establishing such a 
service are clearly so considerable that it is suggested that it would be well 
to try it out on a small scale in the first instance. An experiment on such a 
scale would not require much new official machinery in the United Kingdom 
and would, if it justified itself, provide the experience necessary for the 
establishment of a larger scheme later. 


Beyond the Colonies 


HE above primarily applies to British colonial territories, but what has 

been said as to the need of such territories for British administrative and 
technical officers applies equally to under-developed foreign countries, espe- 
cially those which have learned by past experience to trust British administra- 
tive methods. The United Kingdom Government receives a considerable 
number of requests for such officers from the Middle East and other foreign 
governments—requests which with the present recruiting machinery it is 
sometimes found difficult to meet. If the new service were created, it may be 
hoped that it would be of assistance in helping to comply with some of these 
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requests, which from every point of view it is most important to meet. Sir 
John Sargent has put forward a scheme, under the title of “Experts for 
Export”, for the assistance of countries requiring expert help for their 
development, but so far financial and other difficulties have prevented the 
implementation of any scheme of this kind, however admirable in itself. The 
creation of the new service might help towards the solution of some of these 
difficulties. Some efforts to assist under-developed countries have already 
been made through the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme, 
and the proposed new service might also be of help in relation to the United 
Kingdom contribution to this programme. 

So far the problem has been considered solely in relation to under- 
developed countries, in particular those British territories at present under 
a colonial form of government but approaching the stage of self-government. 
Suggestions have been made that the proposed new form of oversea service 
if established might also be of use to Commonwealth countries which have 
already reached the stage of Commonwealth independence, whether the older 
Commonwealth countries or the newer such countries—India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon. And it has been further suggested that the new service might become 
a Commonwealth Civil Service forming a new administrative link with the 
various countries of the Commonwealth. Such ideas show some confusion 
of thought and it is necessary to consider the problems separately. 

The older Commonwealth countries have no need to borrow administra- 
tive officers except in most exceptional circumstances, and when they desire 
to recruit technical officers in this country they have their own well-estab- 
lished machinery for the purpose. Other Commonwealth governments do 
occasionally borrow the services of an officer in the employ of the United 
Kingdom government, by some.ad hoc arrangement in each case, and there 
might perhaps be room for a financial arrangement by which one Common- 
wealth government is able to borrow the services of an officer, whether 
administrative or technical, in the employ of another Commonwealth govern- 
ment on certain agreed conditions. Moreover it is conceivable that as and 
when the new service became established and showed its competence to 
provide highly qualified officers, Commonwealth governments might wish 
to supplement their own recruiting of specialists in London and elsewhere by 
drawing on the oversea service by specific secondments, but there is no 
reason to suppose far-reaching development from such a procedure. Further 
there may be scope for—and no doubt advantage in—some strictly limited 
measure of participation of staff from other Commonwealth countries in 
such a scheme, just as there is an appreciable scale of recruitment in the 
Colonial Service at present from other parts of the Commonwealth. 

As regards the newer Commonwealth countries—India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon—a few United Kingdom administrative officers have been retained, 
but there seems little prospect of their desiring to recruit more such officers 
in future. As regards specialist officers, there is a great scarcity of professional 
and technical men in relation to needs, since the large output of the univer- 
sities of the three countries has in the past been too heavily weighted on the 
side of the humanities at the expense of science; but financial resources are 
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inadequate at present to employ them except toa limited extent, and moreover 
there is very strong animus against anything regarded as tinged with colonial- 
ism. There would seem little prospect, therefore, of any desire to draw to any 
appreciable extent on that part of the new service which is composed of 
officers with a background of colonial service. It was to meet difficulties of 
the kind described above that the Colombo Plan was devised. Under that 
plan officers are provided free of charge under the Technical Co-operation 
Scheme; and it is on the lines of that plan, perhaps in some modified form, 
rather than in the institution of a new service that the solution of the problem 
of the supply of technical and professional officers to the under-developed 
countries of the Commonwealth is to be sought. If the suggested new oversea 
service comes into being, its recruiting machinery might be used for recruiting 
officers under the Colombo Plan or some successor to it, and it may some- 
times be possible to find suitable officers in the pool of the new service; but 
more than that would not seem feasible. 

It is an entirely chimerical idea to suppose that at this stage of Common- 
wealth development there is the possibility of establishing a new Common- 
wealth Service to serve as anew Commonwealth link. As Mr. Gordon Walker 
pointed out in a recent letter to The Times, “It must be accepted as a fact of 
the Commonwealth that there is an insuperable objection to anything that 
can be regarded as ‘an organ of the Commonwealth’ and a reluctance on the 
part of the Commonwealth governments to take responsibility for activities 
that are not under their own control.” Closer Commonwealth co-operation 
must be sought by the tried methods of inter-Commonwealth consultation 


at all levels—methods which are constantly evolving—not by the institution 
of any centralized organism. 


Diplomacy of the Commonwealth 


NE of the most important of such methods of consultation between the 

United Kingdom and oversea Commonwealth countries—and indeed 
between the various oversea Commonwealth countries themselves—is by 
means of the High Commissioners’ Offices which have now been established 
in all Commonwealth capitals. It is a truism that, in all matters of importance 
and urgency, the best and quickest and surest way of reaching agreement with 
the Commonwealth Ministers concerned is by personal conversation and 
discussion. This is effected best of all, of course, when Ministers themselves 
can meet round a table, and this has been rendered far easier by the recent 
marvellous development of air transportation. But in the intervals between 
such meetings reliance must be placed on the High Commissioners, who are 
in constant close personal touch with the Prime Minister and other Ministers 
of the Commonwealth country to which they are accredited. It is therefore 
a matter of great importance that our High Commissioners should be men 
of high calibre and that the Commonwealth Relations Service, from which 
they are normally chosen, should be recruited with very great care to secure 
officers with the highest possible intellectual and personal qualifications. 
The Commonwealth Relations Office, as the former Dominions Office was 
recently renamed, is no longer an office working solely in London, but a 
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world-wide service, similar to the Foreign Service except that it works of 
course in Commonwealth and not in foreign countries. An officer recruited 
to this service, who must expect to spend about half his official career abroad, 
must have qualities of character additional to those required for an ordinary 
life in Whitehall: force of character and range of interest are as important 
as intellect. 

It may perhaps here be mentioned that a suggestion has been made that, 
with the movement of several of the colonies towards independence, the 
time is approaching when the Colonial Office and the Commonwealth 
Relations Office should be re-united. The time may come in the future, but 
it is submitted that the time is not yet. The problems with which the two 
offices deal are of an entirely different character, and, as has been above 
pointed out, there is a very strong animus in all Commonwealth countries 
against anything that can be regarded as tinged with colonialism. Common- 
wealth Governments would undoubtedly resent the idea that problems of 
Commonwealth relations were being dealt with by the same set of officers as 
were dealing with the problems of colonial administration. 

Suggestions have also been made that the Commonwealth Relations Office 
might be united with the Foreign Office. It is true that the closest possible 
co-operation is necessary between the two offices, as indeed exists at present, 
and officers of largely the same type are required for the two offices, but their 
actual amalgamation would be a mistake of very grave character, which could 
not be contemplated by anyone with knowledge of the present working of 
Commonwealth relations. If the Commonwealth is to be preserved, it is 
essential to do everything possible to emphasize the importance and advan- 
tages of the Commonwealth relationship and to make Commonwealth coun- 
tries realize that relations with them are entirely different from, and much 
closer and more intimate than, those with foreign countries. Further it is the 
tule, to which Commonwealth governments attach importance, that all 
Commonwealth questions of importance are dealt with by a Minister. Some 
of these questions if they arose in the Foreign Office are of a character which 
would be dealt with by officials only. There is already a system of interchange 
of officers between the two offices, so that the officers of one may be familiar 
with the problems of the other, but more than this is not desirable. 

A suggestion has also been heard recently that the Prime Minister himself 
might be “‘overlord” of the Commonwealth Relations and Colonial offices. 
The Prime Minister already of course presides at all meetings with Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers, and, as in all other matters, is ultimately responsible 
for the decision on all important matters concerning Commonwealth rela- 
tions; but any more direct responsibility would not seem desirable, especially 
in view of the over-heavy burden which the Prime Minister already has to 
bear. Any scheme of this kind might seem to detract from the responsibility 
of the two Ministers and might lower their position as compared with those 
responsible for foreign and home affairs—a result which would be clearly 
undesirable. This suggestion recalls a suggestion which was made at the end 
of the First World War that the Deputy Prime Minister should be put in 
charge of all Dominion and Colonial Affairs (at that time the two offices had 
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not been divided). This suggestion did not find favour with the Dominion 
Prime Ministers, probably for reasons similar to those mentioned above, 
viz. it was thought that a Deputy Prime Minister would have too many other 
things on his plate to be able to devote sufficient time and thought to 
dominion and colonial affairs. 


Recapitulation 


O sum up, the conclusion would appear to be that the reasons are strong 

for some new form of British oversea service to meet the needs of 
colonial countries approaching self-government, and the time would seem 
ripe to make an experiment in establishing such a service on a small scale in 
the first instance, but it is wrong to think of any such new service as of any 
special significance for the foreseeable future in relation to the present inde- 
pendent members of the Commonwealth, and to tie a Commonwealth label 
on to any such proposals is merely misleading. A Commonwealth Civil 
Service is out of the question, and the proposals for any new service must be 
considered strictly in terms of the countries for which it may primarily be 
expected to cater, i.e. the Colonies and certain undeveloped foreign countries. 
There may be scope for some strictly limited measure of participation of 
personnel from other Commonwealth countries in such a scheme, but the 
number is likely to be small. Again it is conceivable that as and when the 
new oversea service had become an established institution and proved its 
competence, other Commonwealth governments might wish to supplement 
their own recruiting of specialists by drawing occasionally on the service, 
but there is no reason to expect far-reaching developments from such a 
procedure. So far as the independent countries of the Commonwealth are 
concerned, progress will lie in the development of the existing well-tried and 
established methods of consultation and co-operation. Any practicable pro- 
posal for closer co-operation will always receive sympathetic consideration 
by all Commonwealth governments, and there can certainly be no suggestion 
that the present arrangements are the last word. Commonwealth institutions 


have developed rapidly in the last twenty years and will no doubt go on so 
developing. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


MAY people have long feared that a Conservative Government would 
sooner or later become paralysed by industrial disputes. The admirable 
handling of labour relations by Sir Walter Monckton, the Minister of Labour, 
and the success of the present Government in maintaining the confidence of 
moderate Trade Union leaders, suggested that these fears might, after all, 
prove groundless. But recent incidents have evoked fresh anxiety, especially 
when one remembers the very precarious balance of Britain’s economy. 
First, there was the engineers’ claim for a 15 per cent rise, which led to a 
one-day token strike last December, and which is now being considered by a 
tribunal; secondly, there was a threatened railway strike which nearly ruined 
the Christmas holiday, and which was only put off at the cost of an extra 7s. 
a week for the lowest-paid railway men; and thirdly, there has been a some- 
what absurd series of guerrilla strikes organized by the Electrical Trades 
Union. 

Let it be conceded at once that the actual harm which has so far resulted 
from these disputes must not be over-stated. The number of days’ work 
actually lost through stoppages in 1953, if one disregards the one-day strike 
of the engineers last December, was actually less than in any year since 1940. 
Again, it is common knowledge that the Ministry of Labour are not quite so 
disturbed at the E.T.U. strikes as a cursory reading of the press might lead 
one to imagine. This series of guerrilla activities is proving so absurd and so 
ineffective that it is tending to bring the strike weapon itself into disrepute 
among all sensible industrial workers. None the less, the potential seriousness 
of the present situation should not be underrated either. The Engineering 
Employers’ Federation turned down the Union’s claim for a 15 per cent rise 
because such a claim would have added about {£125 million to the annual 
costs of the industry. No one who cares about Britain’s economic future 
can help feeling anxious when such very large sums of money are in question. 
It is therefore worth considering with some care the questions, first, to what 
extent, if any, these claims are justified, and secondly, what would be the 
likely consequences of a large round of wage increases at the present time. 

At first sight there would seem little doubt of the answer to the first of these 
questions. The cost of living in Britain depends far more upon the trend of 
import prices than on the actions of any Government, whether Conservative 
or Socialist; and annual wage increases, in virtually every major industry, 
had become the rule during the period between 1949 and 1952, when the 
terms of trade were turning steadily against this country. Sir David Eccles 
once remarked very truly in the House of Commons that the devaluation of 
the pound in 1949 put a time-limit on the Cripps policy of wage and dividend 
limitation, since one of the main purposes of devaluation was to bring British 
costs and prices into line with those of other countries by lowering the price 
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of our exports relative to our imports. Had it not been for the Korean War, 
this adverse shift in the terms of trade deliberately brought about by devalua- 
tion might have worked itself out within a year, but the boom in commodity 
prices in the latter half of 1950 brought about a very heavy adverse trend in 
Britain’s terms of trade during 1951, and thus the steepest sudden rise in the 
cost of living since the war. By 1952, however, the terms of trade had begun 
to shift in Britain’s favour, and this process has continued ever since. As a 
result, even despite the reduction in the food subsidies in the budget of 1952, 
the cost of living in Britain, including the cost of food, has been more stable 
during the last eighteen months than at any time since 1949. Between 
November 1952 and October 1953 retail prices rose by about 4} per cent 
whereas the average earnings of men in the engineering industry rose by 
rather more than 6 per cent. It is not therefore surprising that many academic 
economists, such as Professor F. W. Paish—of the London School of 
Economics—should have argued that the engineers’ wage claim, so far 
from being justified by the continuation of inflationary conditions, would 
itself tend to have a directly inflationary effect. 


Rising Food Prices 


UT when all this has been said, there are some points on the other side 

which simply cannot be altogether ignored. In the first place, very many 
people—including a considerable number of Conservatives—remain con- 
vinced that food prices have risen faster during the last eighteen months than 
the official retail price index would suggest. This price index, which has 
figured so prominently in recent controversies, was examined very carefully | 
by the Cost of Living Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Labour as 
recently as March 1952. The Minister of Labour recently told the House of 
Commons that no fewer than 250 items, including 84 food items, are regu- 
larly priced for the purpose of bringing this index up to date, and he also 
claimed that: 


The proportion of total expenditure allotted to food in the index is appreciably 
higher than the known overall national figure. 


This is an effective safeguard against any risk that the index might underrate | 
the importance of changes in food prices to the budget of the average wage- 
earner. According to this index, retail prices have only risen 2 points since 
October 1952, and food prices less than 1 point above the level of December | 
1952. Now there is, as has just been said, a very widespread impression that | 
these statistics do not represent the true facts, and that the price of food has | 
in fact risen appreciably during the last year. Nor is the reason for this im- 
pression difficult to understand. It is not merely that there is a larger amount 
of food in the shops to buy, so that people have become more acutely sensi- 
tive to any increase in price. The real point is that it is just those foodstuffs 
that have been most severely restricted in the past, and which are now more 
plentiful, which have tended to go on rising in price, while some of the 
duller items, such as tomatoes and potatoes and green vegetables, have 
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tended to fall. In any event, the public impression that food prices are rising, 
as it were, faster than the price index is itself a factor of importance in the 
present situation, since the impetus behind any wage claim is very greatly 
increased when public opinion is largely behind the wage-earners concerned. 
Incidentally, there is overwhelming evidence that in the recent past when 
wage-earners have received an increase in their weekly pay they have tended 
to pass very little of it on to their wives in the form of larger allowances for 
housekeeping. 

Another factor which makes it very difficult to resist wage claims is the 
recent boom on the Stock Exchange, accompanied by a very large number of 
dividend increases and scrip bonuses. The Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury, Mr. Reginald Maudling, was able to show the House of Commons 
that dividends in 1953 did not in fact represent any percentage increase on 
those of 1952 in relation to the total capital employed in industry. That is 
perfectly true, and it is also only fair to remember that one of the principal 
reasons for dividend increases is the threat that any future Socialist Govern- 
ment will bring in a measure of compulsory dividend limitation. Socialist 
policy has meant, all too often, that those businesses which have ploughed 
back a very high proportion of their profits have been penalized, whereas 
those which preferred to make a more generous distribution have got away 
with it, and there is no reason to suppose that this will not be equally true 
of any future Socialist régime. None the less, it is perfectly obvious that the 
recent spate of increased dividends, bonus issues, and capital repayments has 
not made the task of the Minister of Labour any easier. Altogether the fairest 
answer to our first question would seem to be this: it is easy to argue a 
cast-iron case, on economic grounds, to show why the present wage claims 
are unjustified, but it would be singularly difficult to put over this case in a 
manner which would persuade an average audience of wage-earners. 


Result of Wage Increases 


OW comes the second question, namely, what would be the likely con- 

sequences of a large round of wage increases in present conditions. It is 
very important in the first place to realize just what large sums of money are 
involved, and it has already been remarked that if the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation had met the claim of the unions it would have cost them £125 
million. No one can feel easy about sums of this kind at a time when the 
sellers’ market, even for the products of heavy-goods industries, has declined, 
and Britain is having to meet severe competition all over the world from 
Western Germany and Japan. Furthermore, one of the chief complaints of 
foreign customers is that British delivery dates tend to be too distant, and 
this very heavily underlines the need for new capital investment in British 
industry. No one who has studied the course of the British economy during 
the last twelve months can seriously doubt that 1953 was a year in which we 
consumed too much and invested too little, both at home and abroad. Now 
the reason why claims such as those of the engineering unions are so serious 
is that, if they were met, they would inevitably entail either a large increase in 
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industrial costs or a severe squeezing of profits, and both would be equally 
disastrous. An increase in costs would make British exports less competitive 
in price, while a squeezing of profits would still further reduce the resources 
available for new investment. Incidentally, those who regard all dividend 
increases as disastrous at the present juncture should just reflect that if new 
investment cannot be financed solely out of company reserves it is better to 
finance the remainder by raising new capital on reasonable terms to the 
shareholders, than by borrowing from the banks at a time when bank 
deposits are already running at a dangerously high level. 

There are two final points about the present industrial disputes which are 
just worth mentioning. First, there is a very widespread feeling, by no means 
without justification, that workers in nationalized industries tend to get their 
claims met very much more easily than those in private industry. This is a 
trend which Conservative Ministers should watch very carefully, since other- 
wise they are providing the very large number of wage-earners among the 
electorate with the strongest possible motive for voting for a party which 
favours an extension of national ownership. Quite rightly, the present Govern- 
ment have made it absolutely clear that they do not intend to denationalize 
coal, gas, electricity, or the railways. But some people think that they are 
inclined to bend over backwards in persuading the workers in the publicly 
owned group of industries that they have nothing to fear from a Conserva- 
tive Government. Finally, one is being constantly brought up against the 
fact that British industry is organized in units which are far too big. And that is 
as true of employers’ federations and trade associations as it is of trade unions. 
One talks about the “electrical industry” and the “engineering industry”, 
but of course each of these expressions comprises an enormous number of 
different firms, which vary very greatly in efficiency. It is only right that both 
workers and management in the efficient firms should be properly rewarded, 
but the British economy really cannot offer douceurs to efficient and inefficient 
producers alike merely because they can be conveniently classed under one 
general head. The British economy today is very precariously poised, and one 
of the most dangerous features of the present situation is the small premium 
placed on real efficiency and enterprise. 


The Government’s Programme 


HE Government have embarked upon an ambitious programme of 

business for the present session. So far as the legislative programme is 
concerned, the principal measures deal with housing repairs and rents, with 
the law of landlord and tenant, and with the use of land—all related subjects 
of very great complexity. The Housing Repairs and Rents Bill is politically 
the most important of the three. 

The present Government has been strikingly successful in the provision 
of new houses, and nearly 320,000 were completed during the last year, but 
these new houses represent only a very small fraction of the total existing 
stock of houses in Great Britain—something like 13} million—and it was. 
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therefore, essential to bring in a Bill which would enable the best use to be 
made of the older houses which still have some yeats of useful life. 

The first part of the Government’s Bill deals with slum houses and also 
with the problem of “deferred demolition”—that is to say, unfit houses 
which will, none the less, have to be patched up by the local authorities while 
even more urgent schemes of slum demolition are being carried out. There 
are also provisions in this part of the Bill for giving adequate monetary 
incentives to landlords to carry out improvements to old houses which lack 
modern amenities, and also to convert large inconvenient houses into three 
or four self-contained flats. 

The second part of the Government’s Bill, which is the most controversial, 
allows landlords to raise rents of rent-restricted houses, provided that the 
landlords can show that they have spent a given sum of money on repairs in 
the past, and that they maintain the houses in good repair for the future. 
There is no doubt that the Rent Restriction Acts, the earliest of which dates 
back to 1920, have made it virtually impossible for many landlords to keep 
their property in good repair, while the fact that certain rents were at one 
stage set free and have been controlled again has resulted in a number of most 
irritating anomalies—for example, two tenants paying 6s. 9d. a week, and 
three others paying 245. 7d. a week, for identical houses in the same street. 

The Government have adopted a most ingenious scheme which should 
have the effect both of ironing out these anomalies and also of allowing for 
the very great increase in repair costs since the war. Whether the extra sum 
accruing to the landlords will, even now, be sufficient to finance the cost of 
keeping houses in good repair remains to be seen. 

The Labour Opposition has not found it easy to decide exactly what line 
it should adopt in opposing these proposals. In their by-election literature 
Labour candidates have accused the Conservatives of providing “rich 
harvests” for the landlords, but Mr. Bevan told the House of Commons that 
these “rich harvests” would amount to nothing more than a “mouldy old 
turnip”. Mr. Bevan also committed his party to the alternative policy of the 
municipal ownership of all rented property. One does not have to be a sup- 
porter of the Government to realize the overwhelming objections to any such 
proposal. For one thing, local authorities simply have not got anything like 
the staff required for carrying out such a grandiose plan in the foreseeable 
future, so that Mr. Bevan’s policy would just mean that more and more 
houses fell into disrepair. 

Secondly, this policy would mean rent increases for millions of tenants 
very much higher than those proposed under the Government’s Bill. If a 
local authority were to take over all rented property within its area it would 
have to raise a very substantial loan, and the rent increases would have to 
take into account not only the interest on this loan but also the need to 
amortize it for a period of some thirty years. 

The Government’s Landlord and Tenant Bill is a complicated draft 
mainly concerned with giving greater security both to residential tenants 
and to the tenants of business premises who pay a ground rent, and whose 
lease is about to expire. The system of building leases and ground rents is 

N 
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peculiar to certain parts of the United Kingdom only and has never, we 
believe, been imitated elsewhere in the Commonwealth and Empire. Its 
incidence is greatest in South Wales, where there has long been a clamant 
demand for what is known as “leasehold enfranchisement”—that is to say, 
the right of the leaseholder to purchase his freehold whether the ground 
landlord wants to sell or not. The present Government have rejected this 
proposal on the grounds that the practical difficulties would be too great— 
there would have to be a fairly large number of exceptions, with the result 
that any scheme of enfranchisement would work out inequitably as between 
one landlord and another, and one tenant and another. 

There can be little doubt that the opponents of the leasehold system (and 
they can be found in all parties) do not sufficiently recognize its advantages; 
it has often worked to the advantage of good town-planning and, more 
important still, it has enabled many men and women of moderate means to 
obtain a house or business premises at a reasonable price without having to 
sink a large sum of money into a freehold. But the leasehold system has 
always been based on the assumption that the tenant, when the lease expired, 
would be able to find another house. The Government, therefore, can plead 
with some justification that the leaseholder is entitled to have his security of 
tenure protected so long as the present housing shortage persists. The resi- 
dential leaseholder will now become a statutory tenant, protected by the Rent 
Restriction Acts, and paying a rent equal to the full annual value of the 
property. The business tenant will be able to remain in his premises unless 
the landlord can claim possession on the familiar legal ground of greater 
hardship. 

The third of the major Bills to be presented this session, the Town and 
Country Planning Bill, has not yet been presented to Parliament. It is 
rumoured to be a most complicated affair, of some 200 clauses, and one very 
much wonders how it can possibly become law by the end of June, which is 
the date that the Government have in mind. 


Conservatives and Nationalization 


HE Government are not proposing to bring forward any new measures 

of de-nationalization this year. The nearest approximation to such a 
measure is the Cotton Bill, which takes away the monopoly powers conferred 
on the Raw Cotton Commission by the Cotton Act of 1947. The Cotton 
Commission will no longer buy, import and sell all the raw cotton needed 
by the British cotton industry and the Liverpool Cotton Exchange will be 
reopened. 

Incidentally, neither the de-nationalization of road haulage, nor of iron 
and steel, is proceeding very smoothly. Transport operators are buying up a 
few individual lorries to add to their business in anticipation of the date— 
the end of 1954—when the 25-mile limit on their activities will be removed, 
but practically no one has shown any desire to buy up whole transport units 
when these are offered by the Disposal Board. 

So far as steel is concerned, the first issue of de-nationalized steel shares 
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went to a discount very much earlier than was hoped and the second issue 
has so far proved something of a failure. Despite strong opinion to the con- 
trary, the writer cannot agree that this is solely the result of the threat to 
re-nationalize steel in the event of another Socialist Government. It is always 
difficult to hold the price of any new share issue, owing to the activities of 
speculative buyers and sellers, and the only effective means of doing so is to 
marshal the big institutions so that they come into the market at the critical 
moment. 

In pre-war days Mr. Montagu Norman, whatever his detractors may choose 
to say of him, had the institutions in the hollow of his hand so that they 
always responded to the crack of his whip. The City of London needs a 
Chief Whip no less than the Government Party in the House of Commons, 
if tricky financial manceuvres are to be successfully handled. 

The Government are also committed during the present session to bring- 
ing in legislation which will implement their proposals for commercial 
television, and to setting up a statutory corporation for the development of 
atomic energy. They decided last autumn to abandon the project of sponsored 
television—that is to say, the system of commercial television in which 
advertisers themselves were responsible for the programmes. Instead the 
Government decided to erect a new statutory corporation, on the analogy 
of the B.B.C., which would lease out its facilities to programme companies. 
These programme companies, operating under a clearly laid down code of 
conduct, would themselves be responsible for the programmes, though they 
would be financed entirely out of advertising revenue. 

These proposals did little to appease those who objected to the whole 
policy of commercial television, and they disappointed a number of those 
who looked forward to freedom of the air at all costs. But they did at least 
have the advantage—for those who were in sympathy with the main lines 
of the Government’s policy—that the new statutory corporation would 
break up the B.B.C. television monopoly far more effectively than sponsored 
television could possibly do. For obvious reasons* it would have been im- 
possible to allow sponsored television to handle such controversial subjects 
as politics or religion, whereas there is no reason why these subjects should 
not be handled by the commercial stations now that there will be a corpora- 
tion to take final responsibility and to enforce a code of discipline. 

Another good feature about the Government’s revised proposals was the 
unconditional declaration emphasized in the House of Commons by the 
Assistant Postmaster General that advertisements would not be allowed to 
be integrated with the programmes. When this subject was debated in the 
House of Lords, the Archbishop of Canterbury made a strong plea for finding 
some means of ensuring that the commercial stations were not solely depen- 
dent on advertising revenue, but it seems unlikely that any such means can 
be found. It was interesting, by the way, that their Lordships endorsed the 


* The reasons were not obvious to so perceptive a critic as Lord Radcliffe, who ques- 
tioned whether the author of Areopagitica, the textbook constantly quoted against the 
B.B.C. monopoly, would have attached much value to a “freedom of discussion” which 
did not extend to the two most frequent and vital subjects of controversy.— Editor. 
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Government’s proposals—contrary to much expectation—by a majority of 
more than two to one. 

With regard to the Atomic Energy Corporation, it has been made absolutely 
clear that control of policy for atomic development will remain firmly in the 
hands of the Government. The corporation will be given freedom in the day- 
to-day management of its affairs, including its finances, but the activities of 
the corporation will be strictly supervised by government direction which 
will lay down its objectives and determine its broad policy. There will also 
be a financial “ceiling”, and one can be quite sure that every possible step 
will be taken to ensure that the taxpayer does not have to provide for large 
and unforeseen supplementary estimates. 

All this would constitute a large legislative programme for any Govern- 
ment to undertake in a single session, and the Government’s problems are, 
of course, increased by their narrow majority. A great deal of use is being 
made of Standing Committees to relieve the strain of an undue burden of 
business on the floor of the House, but these present their own problems. 
When as many as five Standing Committees are meeting at once, it is not easy 
to find something like 200 members who are ready to devote what may 
amount to 2} hours on two mornings a week, in addition to their other 
parliamentary work, and even with the aid of these committees it looks as if 
the Government will only be able to complete its programme with the aid 
of one or two guillotine motions to curtail discussion. 

The temperature in the House itself has been fairly low in recent weeks and 
there is little expectation nowadays of an early general election. The whole 
situation may suddenly alter if, for example, a continued American recession 
should suddenly bring about yet another major economic crisis for Britain 
and the sterling area. But there is no sign of this at present, and Parliament, 
while it is providing less than its usual amount of copy for the press, is settling 
down to a spell of sustained hard work which certainly will not be completed 
before it is due to rise for the summer recess. 


Great Britain, 
February 1954 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


ORTHERN IRELAND, having restated its political faith at the October 

general election, finds itself submitted to a further test that must be 
regarded as hardly less important to its future. For the peace of the country 
1953 was a difficult year; as well as the election, the Coronation celebrations 
held the danger of a renewal of party antagonisms. Happily, clashes were 
everywhere avoided, often through the tact of the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary who have the onerous task of preserving order in numerous areas 
of mixed Unionist and Nationalist population. In so intervening the police 
appeared to act impartially, but they have since been bitterly attacked by the 
more vehement Orange and Protestant element for “buying peace at too 
great a price”. The Government, in turn, has been accused of appeasement 
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of the minority, and this by an even larger section of its supporters than that 
which raised the same cry at the election. In consequence, the advance of the 
province to political maturity would seem to be halted, pending a fresh assess- 
ment of its capacity for toleration and good government. 

If the incidents that have served to bring this question into relief are in 
themselves trivial and localized, they must be viewed against the depth of 
feeling that still divides the people, and also against the civil disturbances 
that darken the record of the past. At Dungiven, Co. Londonderry, a pre- 
dominantly Nationalist village, the organizers of a Coronation Day parade 
planned the inclusion of a Protestant band from the neighbouring country- 
side. As this band had never before marched in the village it was made known 
that its passage would be resisted. The police, reluctant to impose a total bar 
against the celebration, prevailed upon the band to withdraw, though not 
before the village had been thronged by Nationalist crowds. The proces- 
sionaries, mostly children, then proceeded without molestation, safe conduct 
being given by the Roman Catholic curate of the parish, a former naval 
chaplain. At Annalong, Co. Down, a parade of the Orange Order, having 
first been forbidden by the police to follow an unwonted route through a 
Nationalist district, was later allowed to do so. It then encountered a hostile 
force and eventually retired to prove the wisdom of the original order. In 
two other cases Unionists in Nationalist areas who flew Union Jacks from their 
homes at Coronation time met retaliation from their neighbours, and the 
police, in the interests of order, persuaded both sides that all flags should be 
removed. 

This is the evidence on which the more militant Unionists have charged 
the Government, and more particularly the Home Minister of the time (Mr. 
W. B. Maginess, Q.C., now Minister of Finance), with a betrayal of the loyalist 
cause. There have subsequently been drawn into the agitation a substantial 
body of persons of reasonable opinion who make the logical case that the Union 
flag should fly freely at any point on British soil. Yet for the authorities the 
situation is much less simple. To them the primary consideration is the preven- 
tion of violence, all too liable to involve the use of firearms, and the maintenance 
of the order and security essential to Northern Ireland’s survival as an area of 
self-government. On this aspect it is not too much to say that any widespread 
outbreak of strife might ultimately endanger the Partition settlement itself. 

Members of the Government, at the same time, have differences of their 
own on the attitude to be adopted towards a minority whose continued non- 
co-operation in public affairs makes the work of administration the more 
troublesome. Some believe that authority must be exercised and that no con- 
cessions can be made to any who refuse to recognize the Constitution. The 
popular nature of the criticism of the Constabulary and the responsible 
Minister has also carried weight, and the result has been the introduction by 
the new Minister of Home Affairs, Mr. G. B. Hanna, Q.C., of a measure 
designed to strengthen the law and to lessen the clamour. In the Flags and 
Emblems (Display) Bill, now before Parliament, heavy penalties are proposed 
against persons who interfere with the Union Jack when it is flown on private 
property. Similar penalties are provided for in cases where people fly other 
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flags (the reference is to the Tricolour of the Irish Republic) in circumstances 
likely to cause a breach of the peace. 

The Bill is assured of a prompt passage, but whether it is fully enforceable 
is another matter. For many years diplomacy has been used to secure that 
neither faction should put out flags or demonstrate wherever they live in 
close proximity: in this way the police have succeeded in damping feeling. 
Now, confronted with an encouragement of flag-flying, they apprehend prac- 
tical difficulties in giving adequate protection to every Unionist who chooses 
to insist upon his rights. It is, perhaps, too much to hope that all in a com- 
munity like Ulster should see these things in a better perspective. But while 
the extremists of both parties make them matters of principle, others have a 
greater belief in the value of the precept “live and let live”. They see the 
majority as having responsibilities and are sensitive to the injurious effects of 
any actions that tend to show Northern Ireland as arrogant and intolerant in 
its treatment of the Nationalist population, or the Government as partisan in 
its administration. The Nationalists for their part have remained passive for 
a long period and have been careful to observe the local rules and customs 
by which peace is usually ensured. When this is so any failure by others can 
easily become provocative. 

In the Dungiven incident the Government has been slow thus to condemn 
the action of the band which attempted to use the Coronation to secure an 
entry into the village for the first time. Ministers have preferred to con- 
centrate upon the menacing behaviour of the Nationalists present when they 
might have appealed for the support of the many who wish to live at peace 
with their neighbours. Pressure from the Orange wing, however, is strong 
and the movement not one to be lightly challenged. Nevertheless, both it and 
the Unionist Party as a whole are not without the good sense to see that 
where two very different communities are thrown together the utmost for- 
bearance is required. 

At this time the party has been commemorating the centenary of the birth 
of its greatest leader, Lord Carson, and the event has, appropriately, recalled 
his warnings against the rebirth in Ulster of the old Ascendancy. Something 
of this liberality seemed to enter the speeches of the Prime Minister, Lord 
Brookeborough, and the Home Minister on the second reading of the Bill, 
for both condemned the use of the Union flag as a party emblem and met 
with equal moderation the Nationalists’ demand for freedom to display their 
own colours. These passages have encouraged the belief that, despite the 
somewhat minatory terms of the new legislation, Unionists are not blind to 
the dangers of factious behaviour. But the sudden revival of what is not far 
removed from fanaticism has disturbed all who remember the past and would 
keep it buried. 


Northern Ireland, 
February 1954. 
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STABILITY OR STAGNATION? 


O far as Ireland is concerned 1953 was, on the whole, a year of increasing 

stability. If there have been no dramatic developments there have been 
no serious setbacks. The adverse trade balance has almost vanished. The 
farmers, who are the real backbone of the country, secure in the enjoyment 
of guaranteed prices for their main crops and a good demand for their cattle, 
have never been more prosperous. On the other hand unemployment, which 
Mr. de Valera has recently described as a “baffling problem”, has been only 
slightly reduced, and emigration continues unabated. If the Tostal, or 
National Festival, our first attempt to attract tourists on a large scale, failed 
because it was badly timed and too ambitious, it certainly developed our civic 
pride and taught us to entertain ourselves. The political situation has also 
become more stable. Partition remains, a superb talking-point for empty- 
headed politicians, and as permanent as anything political can be. Mr. de 
Valera, now older and wiser, still dominates the political scene. The various 
splinter groups being without purpose or policy have virtually vanished and 
the three main parties, Fianna Fail, Fine Gael and Labour, have consolidated 
their positions. The prospect of an early general election has receded and 
Mr. de Valera’s Government seems likely to maintain its slender majority 
and run its full term. Its spokesmen, while at last admitting that the country 
cannot bear further taxation and that retrenchment is essential, have em- 
barked on an ambitious programme of capital expenditure which they pro- 
pose to finance by internal loans. Such is the general picture Ireland presents 
as we enter 1954. Whether the stability is in reality stagnation is the vital 
question. 

When examined in more detail the answer is perhaps not so satisfactory. 
The comparatively large number of Independent deputies, one of the fruits 
of Proportional Representation, seem likely to disappear as they become 
absorbed by the larger parties. The beginning of this process occurred when 
Mr. James Dillon and the redoubtable Mr. Oliver Flanagan, whose majority 
over all opponents was the largest given to any deputy, joined Fine Gael 
some months ago. Mr. Dillon was, indeed, only returning to the true fold. 
Then at the end of October it was announced that three more Independent 
deputies, Dr. Noél Browne, Dr. Michael Ffrench O’Carroll, and Mr. Patrick 
Cogan, had found political salvation in the ranks of Fianna Fail. Dr. Browne 
and his colleague Dr. Ffrench O’Carroll were originally elected as members 
of Mr. Sean Mac Bride’s now virtually extinct, but then still starry-eyed, 
Clann na Poblacht party. This they left after Dr. Browne’s repudiation by 
Mr. Mac Bride and his resignation during the Health Bill crisis which brought 
down the Costello Government.* Subsequently at the general election they 
stood as Independents and were elected. Mr. Cogan is a County Wicklow 

* See THe Rounp Tasxz, No. 163, June 1951, pp. 266-67. 
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farmer. All three stated that they had joined Fianna Fail because it was the 
only party which they felt could be relied on to put the interest of the whole 
people before that of individual groups. At the same time Senator Noél 
Hartnett, who is also an Independent and was formerly a member of Mr. 
Mac Bride’s party, announced his intention of joining Fianna Fail. Speculation 
is naturally rife as to how long the six remaining Independents, two of whom 
habitually support Fianna Fail, are likely to remain detached. Two by- 
elections are pending, one in Cork City caused by the death of Dr. T. F. 
O’Higgins, a prominent member of Fine Gael and a former Minister, and 
the other in Louth owing to the death of Mr. James Coburn, another Fine 
Gael deputy who was one of the oldest members of the Dail, having been 
first elected in 1927 as a supporter of John Redmond’s son, Captain Willie 
Redmond. If the general election figures are any guide (and voters do not 
quickly change their views in Ireland), the Government should win both 
seats and thus be assured of a clear party majority of one vote. 

More important developments are also possible. It is strongly rumoured 
that a rapprochement is being negotiated between Fianna Fail and Labour. As 
has already been suggested in these pages* Mr. de Valera has clearly had this 
possibility in mind for some time. Labour has undoubtedly much more in 
common with Fianna Fail than with Fine Gael. Fundamentally there is little 
difference, other than personal animosity resulting from the Civil War, 
between the two largest parties. Both stand for the maintenance of the exist- 
ing social structure and both pay lip-service to the revival of the Irish lan- 
guage and the abolition of Partition, which both alike know to be impossible. 
There is, however, a substantial difference in their approach to social prob- 
lems. Fine Gael is conservative, reactionary, and, since its Republican meta- 
morphosis, devoid of any real raison d'etre. Fianna Fail, on the other hand, 
has on the whole been a progressive force, initiating and carrying out 
measures for improvement of employment conditions and for industrial 
expansion. Further measures of this kind are promised by Mr. Lemass, the 
energetic Minister for Industry and Commerce, who leads the more progres- 
sive wing of Fianna Fail. It may be taken as certain that Labour will not 
enter into such an alliance until after a general election with the certainty of 
obtaining power and office in any government which may result. They are 
hardly likely to repeat the mistakes which they made during their fruitless 
flirtation with Fine Gael in the inter-party Government—although on this 
occasion Mr. de Valera will certainly have the last word. 


The Old Tune 


HE disappearance of the Independent deputies is not an unmixed blessing. 
They constituted a safety-valve for public opinion and a brake on the 
larger parties, whose members are for the most part disciplined nonentities. 
The British party system with its conventions and traditions, which our Con- 
stitution seems devised to encourage, is not suited to our simpler political 
climate, where co-operation rather than conflict should be fostered. Govern- 
ment by an all-party committee whose decisions could be rejected by Parlia- 
* See THe Rounp Taste, No. 173, December 1953, p. 73. 
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ment without the threat of a subsequent general election would seem more 
suitable to our needs, but there is little chance of such an imaginative 
development at present. The front-bench deputies on both sides are nearly 
all old men without new ideas, and the few young politicians we have do 
little but repeat old ideas. Following in father’s footsteps has, indeed, become 
a political pastime, and father is generally present to see that there is no 
deviation. The young men of promise in Irish politics can be counted on one 
hand. For the most part this generation are turning their hands to more 
practical tasks. Unfortunately also democratic representatives require no 
qualification. Mediocrity thus reigns supreme and originality in politics is 
suspect. The rut cannot be left, the old tune must be sung. 

Partition provides the outstanding example of this tiresome and arid 
repetition. One would have thought that the recent general election in 
Northern Ireland, when the Unionist Government was returned to power by 
exactly the same majority as before, would convince even the most stupid 
person that the only sane policy in regard to Partition is “least said soonest 
mended”. Dublin Opinion neatly summarized the situation in a cartoon which 
showed Lord Brookborough, the Northern Prime Minister, soundly sleeping 
in his bed over the words “Lord Brookeborough waiting up anxiously all 
night for the general election results”. Yet we find the various political 
leaders gaily repeating the old ¢/ichés. For example during the Northern elec- 
tion Mr. William Kelly, one of the Republican candidates for Mid-Tyrone, 
advocated the use of force, stated that he would not “swear allegiance to a 
foreign Queen of a bastard nation”, and that he did not believe in constitu- 
tional methods. After his election he refused to take his seat and was charged 
with sedition, convicted and bound over to keep the peace for five years. He 
chose to go to prison rather than enter into the required recognizance. Any- 
one using similar language here about our President and Constitution could 
hardly expect so light a sentence. Yet Mr. Costello, apparently forgetting his 
boast that he had taken the gun out of Irish politics, told the Dail that Mr. 
Kelly’s arrest and conviction were likely to lead to a conflict they all desired 
to avoid. Mr. Sean Mac Bride, T.D., to whom the whole silly business was 
naturally a godsend, immediately made violent protestations and complaints, 
and the Anti-Partition Association—a body of noisy cranks—demanded that 
all the Nationalist members should withdraw from the Northern Parliament. 
Mr. de Valera, however, when asked in the Dail to lodge a protest against 
Mr. Kelly’s conviction, wisely replied that he did not think there was anything 
effective he could do. His record in the matter is not, however, blameless. 
When he left office in 1947 he most mischievously embarked on a violent 
anti-Partition campaign in America and the Dominions although he had been 
virtually silent on the matter while Prime Minister. Since his return to power 
he has again soft-pedalled the subject. Quite recently he met a deputation of 
Nationalist M.P.s from the Northern Parliament who came to ask for admis- 
sion to the Dail. Mr. de Valera politely told them that they could not have 
representation without taxation and that their presence in the Dail would 
only aggravate the issue. It may be surmised that he also advised them to go 
home and attend to the business for which they were elected, for shortly 
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afterwards the leader of the deputation, Mr. Harry Diamond, M.P., put 
forward a new programme for his party based on attending the Northern 
Parliament and fostering co-operation between North and South. In dealing 
with Partition our politicians would do well to follow the wise advice given 
by Pope Pius XII in his allocution on Christmas Eve. After advocating sup- 
port for European Union (which we have done nothing to help) His Holiness 
went on to say 
If order does not reign in the internal life of nations it is vain to expect a 
European Union and the security of peace in the world. In times like ours, 
when mistakes easily become catastrophes, a Christian statesman cannot aggravate 
social tensions in his own country by dramatically emphasizing them, neglecting 


a positive approach to problems, and allowing himself to lose sight of a just 
estimate of what is reasonably possible.* 


As a detached observer has recently reminded them, our various political 
leaders would be well advised to accept gracefully the result of their past 
policy and forget about Partition. Meanwhile the situation is not without its 
humorous side. Mr. Kelly, M.P., and his Northern supporters have now 
started an Ulster Republican Party, which, true to the Northern tradition, 
refuses to have any dealings with the Dublin politicians, and apparently con- 
templates the establishment of an Ulster Republic. Not to be outdone the 
more extreme Orangemen at a meeting in Belfast have asked for the resigna- 
tion of the Government on the grounds that they did not prevent a gathering 
of the I.R.A. at Dungiven, County Derry, on Coronation Day. It is difficult 
to please everybody, and “the wise man does not try”. 


The Background 


HE social and economic background to this political scene is rather more 

complicated. The religious and racial prejudices which pervade it are 
well illustrated by two recent incidents, relatively trivial in themselves but 
symptomatic nevertheless of certain sinister tendencies. During October, at 
a public ceremony in Tralee which was attended by the President, Mr. O’Kelly, 
the Very Revd. Benedict O’Sullivan, O.P., Prior of the local Dominican 
Church, said that the name Irishman called to mind a Catholic and that 
though there had been some Protestant patriots they had been few and far 
between. Although this fantastic statement, which is contradicted by all Irish 
history since the Reformation, was subsequently repudiated publicly by 
several prominent Catholic laymen, no priest seems to have done so. It is 
unfortunately typical of a certain kind of obscurantist mentality, and does 
untold harm. The other incident arose in connexion with the State broad- 
casting service. A year ago Mr. Patrick Begley, a young solicitor, was 
appointed as temporary announcer on Radio Eireann. Mr. Begley speaks 
with what might be called an educated English accent, which would seem to 
be the correct way to speak English. This, however, is not the opinion of 
those responsible for the management of Radio Eireann and, after first being 
warned of his evil ways, Mr. Begley was dismissed because “his accent was 
not characteristic of the station”, whatever that may mean. The fault, how- 

* The Tablet, January 2, 1954. 
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ever, would seem to lie with those who, holding such views, appointed Mr. 
Begley in the first place. He is now announcing on commercially sponsored 
programmes from the same station. The whole affair is characteristic of our 
inferiority complex so far as England is concerned. 

Dominating the economic background is the population position, which 
unfortuntately shows no sign of improvement after thirty years of native 
government. In fact the estimated population in 1952 shows a decrease of 
11,000 as compared with the census figure of 1951, which itself was over a 
quarter of a million less than the census figure for 1901. The marriage and 
birth rates continue to fall, and in the first quarter of 1943 were the lowest 
recorded for many years. While improved health services have reduced the 
death-rate, emigration from the active middle-aged group continues unabated. 
The main cause of our abnormal emigration is the fact that the British and 
Irish labour markets are identical and that better prospects for lucrative 
employment exist in Great Britain. Hence our rural districts are denuded of 
labour and industrial expansion at home is limited by the requirements of a 
stagnant population. Nor are the prospects of risk capital in Ireland attrac- 
tive. A recent comprehensive study of post-war trading profits in some of 
the leading Irish commercial and industrial companies, made for the Chamber 
of Commerce by Dr. F. G. Hall, shows that their net profit fell by almost 
24 per cent between 1951 and 1952, as compared with a fall of only 9 per 
cent in Great Britain. Dr. Hall’s analysis also shows that capital erosion is 
taking place and that the deficiency is now considerable. Moreover the rate 
of return, which by 1952 had fallen to 5-5 per cent, represents an entirely 
inadequate yield on risk capital. As government securities yield almost 5 per 
cent the shareholders of these companies are receiving in comparison to the 
risk involved a very meagre return. The Government, in accordance with 
the undertaking given by the Minister for Finanace when introducing his last 
budget, has now set up a Commission to examine the effects of taxation on 
industrial production and to recommend any amendments in the existing 
law that may be necessary or practicable. At the same time Mr. Lemass has 
announced that the efficiency of Irish industries and the necessity for the 
existing tariffs is to be the subject of a government investigation. This is long 
overdue, since the agricultural community for the supply of its requirements 
and raw materials has been saddled with the support of native industries 
which are unable to compete with similar foreign products in quality or cost. 
To maintain a manufacturing industry which cannot supply our farmers with 
raw materials or goods at a competitive price is merely finding another way 
of killing the goose that lays the golden egg. The Government’s new-found 
interest in agriculture is almost pathetic. Mr. de Valera has gone so far as to 
tell the Dail that agriculture is our greatest immediate hope, and a few weeks 
ago he asked the banks to grant extended credit facilities to farmers for the 
purchase of limestone and fertilizers. It is estimated that our agricultural land 
requires over 10 million tons of limestone at once and an annual replenish- 
ment of 2 million tons thereafter. At present only about half a million tons 
are being used each year. It is clear that unless the farmers make a determined 
attempt to increase their yield and reduce production costs they cannot hold 
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their own in world markets. As regards our sterling assets Mr. Aiken, acting 
Minister for Finance, has recently told the Dail that the Government’s policy 
is to keep as much of our savings abroad as they conveniently can unless by 
realizing them they can create similarly productive assets at home. As the 
recent National Loan of £25 million has proved insufficient to finance the 
Government’s capital development schemes, further capital is being sought 
from the banks. Railway reorganization, for instance, will require an additional 
£10} million. Last year the Southern railway system incurred a working loss 
of over £2 million. The dead-meat trade—which following a temporary 
demand from America expanded too quickly—is also in a parlous state. Not 
one of the forty plants is operating at more than a quarter of its full capacity 
and one large company in Dublin has gone into liquidation. The industry 
employs over 4,000 operatives. 

The one bright spot in this rather gloomy economic picture is the fact that 
in 1952 as compared with 1951 the national income from agriculture rose by 
10} per cent and gross agricultural output by 9 per cent. Here at all events 
weare making progress along natural and healthy lines. As Mr. James Dillon, 
T.D., has recently reminded us, if our agricultural industry does not export, 
our living standrards will sink to subsistence level. 


The Australian Decision 


HE rather protracted dispute between the Irish and Australian Govern- 

ments* concerning the letters of credence of the Australian Ambassador- 
designate, Mr. Paul Maguire, has now come to a head, the Australian Govern- 
ment having refused to make any appointment on the terms insisted on by 
the Irish Government. Mr. Casey, the Australian Minister for External Affairs, 
stated that while he greatly regretted the situation which had arisen the 
principle involved was too important for the Australian Government to 
accept the Irish Government’s demand that the letters of credence be ad- 
dressed to “the President of Ireland”. As letters of credence are signed by the 
Queen the Australian Government could not ask her in her capacity as Queen 
of Australia to do something which would embarass her in her capacity as 
Queen of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, namely to recognize the title 
“President of Ireland” which rested on the claim in Article Two of the Irish 
Constitution that “the national territory consists of the whole of Ireland”. 
The Australian Government was, he said, prepared to have the letters of 
credence addressed to “the President of the Republic of Ireland”, or to the 
President, Mr. O’Kelly, by name, as in the letters of credence issued by the 
British Government to their Ambassador in Dublin in 1952. Australian repre- 
sentation here will of course be maintained by a chargé d’affaires and only our 
political vanity will suffer. This incident reveals the sad truth that our political 
leaders, since the obliteration of the Irish Party in 1918, have never really 
made up their minds whether they wanted an undivided Ireland or an isolated 
Republic, and never realized that they could not have both. 

Ireland, 
February 1954. 
* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 173, December 1953, p. 77. 





INDIA 


MR. NEHRU’S CONGRESS 


HE fifty-ninth annual session of the Congress Party was held in mid- 

January. It was a curious spectacle. In the days before independence this 
mammoth gathering (mammoth is no exaggeration, for nearly one million 
people thronged the shanty town of Kalyani during the meeting) used to be 
the one effective forum for all sections of the nationalist movement, and the 
politicians who attended it went along with the conviction that his was the 
real India in conclave, in contrast to the managed performances of the alien 
Government. That time has passed; the Congress Party now controls not 
only the Central Government but all the State administrations, and it has 
many more effective instruments for the expression of its views. Not all 
sections of nationalism can now properly claim representation at the Congress 
session—the whole of the civil service, for example, should hold aloof from 
this party-political function, and the Congress has since 1947 diverted some 
of its best talent to the civil service, to State governorships and to diplomacy. 
And of course the governing party should on such an occasion seek to affirm 
its own unity and to define its differences from its political opponents. But 
the Congress has not yet contrived the transition from a mass movement, as 
it was under Gandhi, to a political party, as it should be under Nehru. The 
meeting at Kalyani was consequently a hybrid affair, and the one certain 
result is that the Congress as Government received no guidance, no external 
criticism or approval, from the Congress as party. 

Mr. Nehru’s own position contributed to the confusion. He insists on 
retaining the position of party leader, President of the Congress, while he is 
also the leader of the Government, Prime Minister of India. In neither 
capacity will he brook criticism, and in both réles he dominates so completely 
that almost any public function he attends degenerates into a display of mass 
idolatry and personal showmanship. That was the chief feature of the session 
at Kalyani. Hundreds of thousands of people packed the grounds with the 
one desire of seeing “Panditji”; they swamped the delegates at meetings 
where serious political discussion was meant to be conducted; they broke 
barriers and got out of control so that debates had to be adjourned; they 
descended on the temporary township of Kalyani in such numbers that food 
ran out and transport was dislocated; and in general they ensured that the 
atmosphere was such that no political party could carry on a genuine evalua- 
tion of policy. Through it all Mr. Nehru made very little effort to regulate the 
councils of the party; he was more concerned to give his followers a lesson 
in dealing with the masses. For these are the masses he loves and understands, 
and the sight of Congress volunteers attempting to restrain their exuberance 
so that their leaders may have a chance to think infuriates him. He gives 
lessons in mass hypnotism, pacifying surging crowds so that they will sit 
still on the ground while he walks among them in order that they may see him 
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better. He has tantrums when the little children are not suffered to come unto 
him. He storms out of concerts that are not organized to his liking. He 
threatens to jump down from a dais and deal with troublemakers in person. 
He loses his temper when one group of delegates object to others’ speaking 
in a language they do not understand (and which Mr. Nehru does not under- 
stand either). He draws cheers from the crowd by jumping over the heads of 
squatting delegates as he makes his way to the centre of a hall. And when he 
rises to speak, when he sets out to deal with difficulties at home and the con- 
flict of the nations abroad, the masses are all around him and in his heart, 
and he speaks to them. 

Kalyani was a success for Mr. Nehru. It showed once again and beyond 
doubt that he is not just the head of a party that most Indians voted for, but 
the man of the people, the idol of millions of his countrymen. Some intellec- 
tual decay in the man himself is only to be expected in these circumstances, 
and as Mr. Nehru satisfies the masses more he satisfies the intelligentsia less. 
They become restless when he repeats the familiar platitudes; they are angry 
when he panders to philistinism; they are insulted when he produces “certi- 
ficates” he has received from foreigners, when he tells simple people they 
should be proud because Mr. Nehru is now respected abroad. A friend and 
biographer of Mahatma Gandhi said to the present writer soon after this 
display at Kalyani that Gandhi was a strong man who gave strength to others, 
but Nehru was a weak man who drew sustenance from the idolatry of the 
masses but gave no strength of his own to his followers. Indeed there is some 
truth in this. To hear Mr. Nehru speak sometimes one would imagine that 
he is much less concerned to raise the Indian masses to the level of intelli- 
gence, discipline and prudence of his own class than he is to pull down 
officials, business men and intellectuals to the level of the masses. The people 
have become a mystique with him, and one cannot help suspecting that this is 
partly because he is aware of his own immense power over them, not because 
he sees any positive virtue in common men. Mr. Nehru is not the least like, 
say, Georges Sorel or George Orwell, who actually preferred the morality 
and the tastes of the proletariat to those of the middle classes. Mr. Nehru is 
thoroughly middle-class (and in an English sense at that, more than Indian). 
But he seems to feel that he and his like must overcome their separateness, 
their bad conscience, their quality of being déracinés (“complexes” familiar to 
intellectuals everywhere but nowhere more than in multilingual India), by 
bathing in the masses, drowning themselves in the sea of the poor till they 
float on its waves, dead and denatured but home again. He speaks of the 
people at times as Swinburne spoke of the sea, the grey sweet mother. 

Now this might be an attitude that would relieve the neuroses of educated 
Indians who think in English among a people who cannot even understand 
that tongue. But it is an unsure guide in the formulation of practical policies. 
It means that when the Congress wishes to gird up its loins for a straight 
political battle with its opponents, when it seeks to streamline its machine, 
vitalize its cadres, purge the lukewarm from its ranks and define its stand— 
Mr. Nehru wants it to relapse into a mass movement. If it seeks (it has not 
yet, but should) to expel the dishonest and indisciplined from the party— 
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Mr. Nehru wants to convert them by lecturing them on the “mighty adven- 
ture of building free India”. When his Government is moving to the right in 
economics and is beginning to recognize that it is not only a “capitalist” 
system that has to conserve its capital—Mr. Nehru intervenes with the plea 
that the masses will not tolerate concessions to investors, to the rich. And in 
all these cases his intervention is final, for the Congress knows that not only 
is India a one-party State, but the Congress is a one-man party. 


Disaster by the Ganges 


N intensely interesting example of Mr. Nehru’s attitude to “the masses” 
was provided a few weeks after Katyani in the most tragic of circum- 
stances. Mr. Nehru went with the President of India (both of them leaders of 
a secular State) to the Hindu religious festival at Allahabad, the Kumbh Mela, 
which occurs every twelve years. The day before they arrived six people had 
been crushed to death in the crowds beside the banks of the holy Ganges, and 
while they were watching from the balcony of a building near by the pro- 
cession of holy men—some on elephants, some in motor-cars—there was a 
stampede caused by the menaces and threats of holy men who were bothered 
by superstitious pilgrims. In the horrible scene that followed between 350 
and 500 human beings were trampled to death by their fellows. (The Govern- 
ment adopted the smaller figure, but it was probably too low, for relatives 
carried away many corpses before they could be counted.) It would be im- 
pertinent to draw a moral from this ghastly tragedy, and in any case Le Bon 
showed many years ago that when a mob panics the moral categories we 
apply to individual men and women become irrelevant. But we are less con- 
cerned with the disaster than with the press conference that Mr. Nehru 
called immediately afterwards. 

The Prime Minister said not once but several times during this interview 
that “it was no use trying to cover the thing up”’. In fact, of course, no one 
had dreamed of doing any such thing, and some at least of the pressmen 
he was talking to had just been sending off dispatches that, far from “cover- 
ing it up”, had considerably exaggerated the carnage. But Mr. Nehru returned 
to this point again and again, as though the thought that it could be covered 
up was something that needed to be dismissed firmly from his mind. Why he 
should wish, even unconsciously, that the news of this nightmare could be 
kept from the outside world is not difficult to imagine, and indeed he 
betrayed it during the same press conference by producing one of his “‘certi- 
ficates” from foreigners: there had been, he said, many foreigners among 
the crowds at the me/a and “they had all been greatly impressed by the 
administrative arrangements made”. It was surely a little early to exhibit 
this certificate—while the officials in charge of the me/a were still reeling 
from the complete collapse of all their arrangements in the face of a panick- 
ing crowd of a million people. But Mr. Nehru did not stop there; he went on 
positively to praise the masses for their behaviour. There is no suggestion 
that he should have done the opposite, and only an ignorant person who has 
never been trapped in a crowd would want to see in this episode something dis- 
creditable to the Indian people. But Mr. Nehru’s sympathy with the masses 
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has grown to the proportions of a delusion when he can say, while the bodies 
are still being picked up: “I must express high praise for the co-operation of 
the crowd. It was greatly with their help that the me/a succeeded. Nowhere in 
the world is such co-operation available. This confirms my opinion that the 
Indian crowd is extraordinarily co-operative and disciplined, provided it 
knows what to do. A friendly approach always brings a friendly response.” If 
one must draw a moral from the fact that hundreds of old and infirm people 
are killed by their stronger fellows ina moment of panic, that is certainly not it. 


U.S. Arms for Pakistan 


r foreign affairs Mr. Nehru has of course always held undisputed sway. 
He resents the assertion that he alone decides what India’s policy shall be, 
and claims that he draws a mandate direct from the people. An opportunity 
to test this claim came with the news that Pakistan was negotiating for 
military aid from the United States. Mr. Nehru’s reaction was sharp, in- 
stantaneous and sustained ; he condemned the negotiations in a public speech 
almost every day for weeks. Before long there were demonstrations up and 
down the country, and every faction and shade of opinion endorsed Mr. 
Nehru’s condemnation. There may have been differences in the degree of 
vigour with which various groups expressed their disapproval, but there can 
be no doubt that all reactions were in the same sense. But if this attitude was 
almost universal, it remains to be shown that it was spontaneous or rational. 
There is room for doubt about the former. A noticeable consequence of the 
campaign has been to achieve an unusual degree of national unity, and it has 
been suggested that this was the object of the exercise. It is true that the 
Congress Party sent out instructions that opinion was to be mobilized against 
the projected Pakistan-U.S. pact, and that a large number of the demonstra- 
tions were “organized”. But it seems likely that the only calculation involved 
in this was that if the Congress did not seize the leadership of the campaign, 
other parties would. Both the extremes in Indian politics had an interest in 
exploiting popular feeling on this issue : the Communists because it was anti- 
American, and the Hindu Right because it was anti-Pakistani. The Congress 
had of necessity to take the lead. 

On the rationality of the Indian reaction there is ample ground for discus- 
sion. Mr. Nehru’s claim that this military aid will “bring the cold war to our 
doorstep” is indefensible, for the cold war is already there, as the Indian 
Government recognizes in dealing with its neighbours in South Asia. A more 
likely cause of anxiety is that the acceptance of aid by Pakistan will mark the 
failure of Mr. Nehru’s efforts to build up a no-war area around India—not 
because the aid will bring war but because Pakistan’s adhesion to the Ameri- 
can bloc will proclaim that the second biggest country in South Asia does not 
believe in the possibility India holds out of remaining aloof from the world 
struggle for power. Fears about altering the balance of power in Kashmir 
cannot be far below the surface of Indian anxiety. Mr. Nehru denies that fear 
is any part of India’s motive, but it is clear in India that fear of Pakistan’s 
strength dominates all those not affected by the Prime Minister’s own highly 
cerebral picture of international affairs. It is of no avail to point out that India 
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is already much more powerful militarily than Pakistan; that she is spending 
twice as much on arms as her neighbour; that she could have just as much 
aid from America as Pakistan receives if she would consent to accept it; or 
that the aid Pakistan is to receive is in all probability only enough to make up 
for some of the economies effected during the recent fiscal stringency. It is of 
no avail to point these things out because India feels that she is at war with 
Pakistan as long as Pakistani troops are installed on territory in Kashmir 
which India claims is Indian soil, at least until the inhabitants have had a free 
opportunity to decide otherwise. As long as Pakistan is the enemy, any 
strengthening of the enemy is to be resisted violently. This is after all a 
reasonable attitude, as the West confirms in its policies on trade with the 
Communist b/oc in strategic goods. The argument that India herself is receiv- 
ing economic aid from the United States, and that Pakistan is free to accept the 
same help in the form of arms if she finds that more convenient, is ridiculed 
in India. Military and economic aid are by no means the same thing, it is argued 
here, and the U.S. Government admits as much by drawing a distinction 
between trade with the Communists in “peaceful goods” and “strategic 
material”. ‘To most Indians this view seems equal to the sophistry that if you 
find two men having a bitter quarrel, you can fairly give one a pistol to do 
what he likes with, and the other a basket of oranges to build up his strength. 

The resolution on this subject passed at the Congress session at Kalyani 
was temperate, and was prefaced by friendly references to both Pakistan and 
the United States. Obviously India will do nothing violent to prevent Pakis- 
tan from receiving military assistance—and indeed the question is whether 
she could do anything at all, violent or not, if her diplomatic and popular 
campaign fails and the Americans decide to go ahead with their plans for the 
defence of the Middle East. All talk of India’s thereupon joining the Com- 
munist b/oc, in any sense of those words, can be rejected out of hand. It is just 
as unlikely that India would refuse to accept further U.S. economic assistance, 
and in fact she has signed up for more while the anti-pact campaign was at its 
height. Within the limits of her policy of neutrality, India would no doubt be 
less friendly to the United States and if—as is possible—the arms Pakistan 
receives are British arms bought off-shore and paid for in Britain with dollars, 
less friendly to Britain also. The certain result would be that negotiations 
with Pakistan for a settlement of outstanding differences—Kashmir in parti- 
cular, but also the canal waters, refugee property and fiscal adjustments— 
would proceed much more slowly or be virtually broken off. India has the 
stronger position in most of these disputes and has less to lose by the failure 
of further conciliatory efforts. The Pakistanis might say to this (and several 
would-be arbitrators might agree) that India’s line to date has been so in- 
flexible and unreasonable that Pakistan would be none the worse off for a 
“hardening” of Delhi’s attitude. Perhaps, but the replacement of intran- 
sigence by positive hostility would be a definite loss to both countries, and it 
would further weaken South Asia’s defences against totalitarian infiltration 
—which it is presumably Washington’s intention to fortify. 

India, 

February 1954. 
) 
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THE BREAK WITH THE CROWN 


HE decision of the Constituent Assembly that Pakistan shall be named 

“The Islamic Republic in Pakistan” followed by Sir Zafrullah Khan’s 
statement during his last visit to London that Pakistan will continue to 
recognize the Crown as the symbolic head of the Commonwealth makes 
Pakistan’s future constitutional position clear. The decision to adopt repub- 
lican status was almost a foregone conclusion, but it was not quite so certain 
that this decision would go hand in hand with membership of the Common- 
wealth, since a body of opinion existed within the Muslim League which 
favoured separation and closer integration with the Muslim countries of the 
Middle East. However, a move within the Muslim League Assembly Party 
that Pakistan should opt out of the Commonwealth was ultimately not 
seriously pressed and Sir Zafrullah’s statement has passed uncriticized by 
those who have been advocating Pakistan’s separation. 

The causes which have led to this undeniable trend of opinion in favour of 
breaking the link with the Crown are not difficult to seek. The intense feeling 
of nationalism in Pakistan, born of the struggle for independence for which 
such a heavy price in life and property ultimately had to be paid, demands as 
great an independence as possible consistent with ordinary security. The 
example of India too has shown that a limited form of Commonwealth 
membership apparently does not entail any disadvantages, for in the eyes of 
many Pakistanis Her Majesty’s Government’s hesitation to adjudicate in any 
way in the Kashmir dispute seems convincing proof that full membership 
brings with it no corresponding advantages. There are some other less palat- 
able reasons for this decision. As Pakistan has grown from strength to strength 
since partition there has been a growing criticism and distrust of British 
policy towards the colonies and in such matters as the Suez question and the 
Abadan dispute. Many Pakistanis, and Indians too, regard themselves, quite 
naturally, as champions of the freedom of those people who have not yet 
been able to gain the independence which Pakistan has achieved and which 
she greatly treasures. This criticism has frequently, however, gone beyond 
legitimate bounds. No two questions could be of more strategic and econo- 
mic importance to Pakistan than Suez and Abadan; yet the basic facts in these 
two disputes have frequently been overlooked in the enthusiasm to offer 
moral support to Egypt and Persia. Again, in the early days after partition 
when Pakistan urgently required capital goods and machinery from Britain, 
there was discontent and sometimes anger at Britain’s long deliveries for 
important equipment, and her inability with a full order book to offer the 
priority that was asked for. This was often interpreted as unfriendly and un- 
sympathetic by a Pakistan to which industrialization was a vital and urgent 
problem. It is impossible to deny that these feelings, frequently caused by 
misunderstanding on both sides and inflamed by a press which since partition 
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has been almost uniformly unfriendly to Britain, have played a part in bring- 
ing about this decision in a desire to show Britain that Pakistan can stand 
quite squarely on its own legs. There will be many who will regret the break 
with the Crown on the broad grounds of a united Commonwealth. There will 
also be many friends of Pakistan who will feel that in time of political strain, 
when no parliamentary party has a clear majority, or, as happened last April, 
when a Governor General who had been appointed on his Prime Minister’s 
advice dismissed that Prime Minister who then sought to question the 
decision, the Crown, with its reserve of power and historic tradition of inde- 
pendence and authority, could play a part in a country with a Constitution as 
yet unframed and untried. 


Aid from the United States 


HE informal talks which have so far taken place between Pakistan and 

the United States on the question of military aid to Pakistan have pro- 
duced repercussions disproportionate to their importance. India in particular 
has seen fit to criticize adversely what after all is basically economic aid. With 
its present strained economy Pakistan is finding it difficult enough to find the 
foreign exchange necessary for the import of machinery and basic raw 
materials for the development and maintenance of its fast growing industries, 
on which economic equilibrium ultimately depends. With imports already on 
an austerity basis the need to maintain and equip Pakistan’s armed forces 
places an almost intolerable burden on an already unbalanced economy; and 
since the greater part of the equipment has to be imported, mainly from the 
United Kingdom, some aid in one form or another seems essential for some 
time to come. It follows that military aid in the form of supplies and equip- 
ment does not differ materially from other forms of aid. Both effect savings 
in foreign exchange, which is then available for purchases abroad of machinery 
and raw materials, food and, if necessary, military equipment. All that has 
taken place so far is informal discussion, though it seems likely that the prin- 
ciple, though not the scope, of military aid has been settled. Pakistan has also 
made it very clear that there is no question of permitting the United States 
to set up bases, and certainly any question of foreign influence in Pakistan 
would be open to serious criticism in Pakistan itself and would certainly be 
contrary to public opinion, always sensitive to any encroachment on Pakis- 
tan’s newly won independence. On the other hand, there seems little doubt 
that American aid will be pumped into channels most likely to strengthen 
Pakistan’s defences against the danger of a Russian advance from the north- 
| west, the traditional corridor of invaders, by the building for instance of 
airfields suitable for jet planes, perhaps even American jets. 

Pandit Nehru’s sensitiveness to anything in Asia of which he is not the 
| architect has caused an outburst of criticism from India which at least has had 
» one immediate result. It has consolidated the ranks of those Pakistanis who, 
| suspicious of foreign influence, might have been prepared to criticize the 
Government’s action and might have been doubtful of American motives. 
As things have turned out, Pandit Nehru’s premature criticism nicely paved 
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the way for Mr. Mohammad Ali’s subsequent announcement of what could 
have been a very thorny question for him. At present Pakistan’s defence 
forces are nothing like so strong in manpower and materials as India’s. Why 
then, Pakistanis ask, should Pandit Nehru fear this strengthening ? The answer 
lies either in the fact that he does not wish to see Pakistan strong because he 
ultimately wishes to see Pakistan disappear altogether, or that he fears that 
his policy of postponing as long as possible, perhaps for ever, a decision in 
Kashmir will be endangered if Pakistan is in a position to argue from strength. 
His fear that this aid, and the co-operation with Western defence policy 
which it implies, will deneutralize this part of Asia and encourage aggression, 
so the argument runs, is unrealistic to those who recall pre-war Germany’s 
piece-meal aggression and observe present-day Soviet tactics. Since Pandit 
Nehru is a realist one must therefore attribute to him a more limited motive. 
The American plans have received only lukewarm and belated encourage- 
ment from Britain. As a member of the Commonwealth Pakistan might, with 
advantage, have taken Her Majesty’s Government into her confidence, which 
she apparently failed to do in the very early stages; but leaving aside this 
omission, any decision to strengthen Pakistan militarily and economically 
should be welcomed by Britain. By this aid the empty “‘under-belly” of Asia 
will be partly replenished, and the ice of Middle East co-operation with the 
West may be broken. No less important will be the relief on Pakistan’s hard- 
pressed foreign exchange resources. The main danger to Britain seems to be 
twofold. The increasing tendency for a Commonwealth country to look 
more and more towards America rather than Britain will be viewed as a 
weakening of the link of Commonwealth, while there is also the fear that 
henceforth defence equipment, now largely British, will be replaced by 
American equipment, though the possibility of offshore purchases should by 
no means be excluded. Whatever the criticism, Pakistan is determined to 
accept whatever aid America is willing to offer; and since aid of some kind 
is a necessity to Pakistani economy, it seems best, from the point of view of 
those who wish to see Asia secure against aggression, that it should be military 
aid. 
Pakistan and Lancashire 


HE decision to set up a Pakistan Lancashire Cotton Committee, though 

it has not received all the publicity it should, is one of the most important 
developments that have taken place in trade relations between the United 
Kingdom and Pakistan for some years. Ever since partition Lancashire has 
been reluctant to purchase Pakistani cotton in adequate quantities, with the 
result that Pakistan has had to look elsewhere for its market, and partly 
because of this anxiety a number of trade agreements have been concluded 
with France, Japan and other countries to ensure that cotton and jute, Pakis- 
tan’s two main exports, are sold. In return, manufacturing countries naturally 
require that Pakistan should purchase manufactured goods, and thus each 
new trade agreement means a contraction in the market for British goods. 
The Pakistan Lancashire Cotton Committee, like its forerunner the India 
Lancashire Committee, is primarily intended to increase the consumption of 
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Pakistani cotton in Lancashire, and the purchase of Lancashire piece goods 
by Pakistan, by bringing about closer co-operation between the mills on the 
one hand and the growers and the importers of piece goods on the other. It 
is hoped that a deputation from Pakistan will visit Lancashire shortly to 
discuss all these problems, and nothing but good can come out of the pro- 
posed meeting. The problem has, however, wider aspects as well, since it 
should lead to an expansion of British trade in Pakistan generally, for Pakistan 
will be relieved of the necessity to conclude complicated and sometimes 
cumbersome trade agreements with Britain’s competitors, which through the 
operation of import licensing forces many of Britain’s former customers to 
purchase outside the United Kingdom. Within therefore the limits imposed 
by Pakistan’s earnings of sterling, it should be possible, through the setting 
up of this committee, to look forward to a turn in the tide of U.K.—Pakistan 
trade, which has tended to contract rather than expand in the last few years. 
Since cotton is Pakistan’s second most important export, it would be un- 
realistic for Lancashire to expect that the increased exports from Britain 
should consist entirely of piece goods. This would be to take too narrow a 
view of the problem. Lancashire must certainly have its share, but so must 
other important export industries. 


Pakistan, 
February 1954. 
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RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 


ie is now almost three years since Mr. Lester B. Pearson, the Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, made a speech in Toronto in which 
he remarked that Canadian relations with the United States would never 
again be “easy or automatic”. It is perhaps questionable historically whether 
these relations could ever have been accurately defined in those terms. Cer- 
tainly, there have been many occasions during the past 175 years when strains 
were apparent—strains, moreover, which have left indelible marks on the 
Canadian national character. In the main, however, these lie far back in the 
past. For forty years, apart from tariff problems, there have been virtually 
none, and this was what Mr. Pearson had in mind. The Canadian Minister 
was speaking of the swiftly changing background of world politics since the 
end of the Second World War, the disappearance of American isolationism, 
and the active, positive leadership assumed by the United States. All this, it 
must have seemed to Mr. Pearson, adds enormously to the problem of 
Canadian-American relationships. Canada has learned to live with its boundary 
and boundary-water problems with the United States. It has perforce learned 
to live with the American tariff. But to these have been added the com- 
plicated and delicate tasks of joint continental defence, and the maintenance 
of a foreign policy which combines a ready acceptance of full and friendly 
cooperation with the United States with an absolute national refusal to assume 
the role of a passive satellite. 

Canadians took Mr. Pearson’s Toronto speech more or less for granted. It 
caused little stir at home. The reaction in the United States, however, was 
different. It got headlines, and, somewhat to Mr. Pearson’s astonishment, he 
began to receive a substantial number of abusive letters from American 
citizens who regarded the speech with high disfavor. It was made only a few 
months after the hot debate in the United Nations during which Canada had 
gone some way to support Indian hesitations over naming Red China an 
aggressor. The Chicago Tribune had begun to call Mr. Pearson a “pinko”, and 
a growing though perhaps not too influential body of extreme American 
opinion took the “easy and automatic” speech as the symbol of a spirit of 
Canadian independence which it fervently resented. 

But, if hostile voices were raised in the United States, the very fact of 
American criticism brought a strong domestic reaction in Mr. Pearson’s 
favor. The first war bore Canada forward on a wave of national sentiment 
and pride. The second war, conducted at home without those grievous racial 
rifts which marred Canadian politics in 1917-18, brought about an even 
greater sense of nationalism and unity. To this has been added the confidence 
engendered by the great post-war boom, and the sustained premium enjoyed 
by the Canadian dollar in New York, a factor of great psychological impor- 
tance to Canadians and Americans alike. It is, indeed, probably the most 
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widely known fact about Canada all over the United States. Canadians are 
therefore in no mood to be either bullied or abused by their big neighbor, 
and the Big Klaus and Little Klaus relationship, which always exists, makes 
them quick to take offence. 

Another factor had also to be considered. Ever since the early years of 
this century Canada has been pressing the United States to work out some 
joint agreement for the construction of the St. Lawrence ship seaway which 
would deepen and widen the canals between the Great Lakes, and on the 
St. Lawrence, in order to cheapen water transportation from the heart of 
the continent to the Gulf of the St. Lawrence. The Roosevelt administration 
finally accepted the idea, and, during the war, a treaty was signed between 
the two countries which opened the way for the sharing of seaway costs and 
for the development of hydro-electric power on the international section of 
the river. Neither President Roosevelt nor President Truman was able, how- 
ever, to convince Congress of the soundness of the project, despite repeated 
pleas from the American armed services of its importance in time of war. 

Anxious to avoid complications, and anxious also to share the heavy costs 
involved, Canada waited patiently for U.S. opinion to come round, until, 
after the war, two new factors introduced themselves. Ontario stood to get 
one-half (1,100,000 h.p.) of the hydro-electric energy generated on the Inter- 
national Section of the St. Lawrence, and the boom had created a serious 
shortage of power. Ontario either had to get the cheap St. Lawrence power 
or build much more expensive steam plants. In addition, the discovery and 
development of the Labrador iron-ore fields offered a guarantee of heavy ore 
tonnage through the new deep canals into the Great Lakes. 

Under these circumstances, Canada decided to go it alone. There was some 
incredulity in Congress and in the United States generally. Congress again 
refused to ratify the existing agreement. It was thereupon denounced by 
Canada, which, with the cordial cooperaticn of both the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations, proceeded to get clearance for action from the Inter- 
national Joint Waterways Commission. Though a single obstacle still remains 
in the U.S. courts, which must rule on the validity of the licence granted New 
York State to develop its one-half share of the power, it is fairly likely that 
preliminary construction work on the project will begin this year. This 
demonstration of Canadian independence has surprised not only Americans 
but many Canadians as well, who have been proud to find that they now have 
the strength to proceed in this individual fashion. 


The Gouzenko Case 


figuras episode, important though it is, in the relationship of the two 
countries, is, in this context, mere background. The incident which has 
most deeply stirred Canadians is that surrounding the effort of the U.S. 
Senate Sub-Committee, headed by Senator Jenner, to get evidence from a 
Canadian citizen, Igor Gouzenko. The latter is the Russian cipher clerk who 
fled from the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa in the autumn of 1945, taking with 
him files which exposed the existence of an espionage ring in Canada operated 
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by an Embassy official. Gouzenko has since become a naturalized citizen and 
has lived in obscurity with an assumed name under the inconspicuous sur- 
veillance of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

Canada has, in the last six months or so, found the heresy-hunting activities 
of Senators McCarthy and Jenner increasingly trying to watch in silence, even 
though Canadians gallantly tried to impose on themselves a non-critical self- 
denying ordinance in view of the fact that the subject was one of purely 
domestic concern to the United States. This situation suddenly changed when 
Mr. Edgar J. Hoover, head of the F.B.I., told the Jenner committee that a 
high Canadian official had warned the U.S. Government that the late Harry 
Dexter White had beena spy and that Canada and Britain had sought to elevate 
him to the headship of the International Monetary Fund in 1945-46. 

This turned out to be wholly false. Canada had never sponsored White for 
any office, nor had any Canadian official sent any warning about White to 
Washington. But, by the time the Canadian Government had ascertained that 
its skirts were clean, the Chicago Tribune, suddenly remembering Igor Gou- 
zenko, had sent a reporter to interview him, and Gouzenko announced that 
he believed he had material of value for the Jenner Committee and would 
welcome a chance to give evidence before it. Huge headlines danced before 
the eyes of the American reading public, and radio commentators hinted 
darkly that, for reasons of its own, the Canadian Government had kept 
Gouzenko under wraps and had not wrung from him the last juicy morsel of 
information about spy rings in North America. Senator Jenner announced 
that he would call Gouzenko as a witness—a real, live, genuine Russian, who 
knew about spying from the inside, and presumably worth in headlines a 
dozen of the run-of-mine informers who had of late been producing only 
meagre publicity fare for the hungry senators. Senator Jenner forthwith 
demanded that the State Department demand that the Canadian Government 
should produce Gouzenko. The State Department complied with a note to 
Ottawa transmitting the request. Meanwhile an obscure author, speaking to 
a women’s club in New York, stated that Elizabeth Bentley, the well-known 
ex-Communist witness, had said in her evidence that Mr. Pearson himself, 
when Minister in the Canadian Embassy in Washington during the war, 
had been “a valuable source of information” to the Communist apparatus 
to which she then belonged. 

By this time Canadians from coast to coast had developed what Mr. D. W. 
Brogan, writing in The Spectator, described as “a slow burn”. The remark 
was an austere under-statement. While the Hearst Press shrieked “Yield 
Gouzenko”, the Canadian newspapers, both French and English, demanded 
that under no circumstances should Gouzenko be “yielded”, everyone in the 
excitement of the moment forgetting that Gouzenko was a Canadian citizen 
like themselves, free to come or go, to give testimony or not, as he saw fit. 
All that marked him out from his fellow citizens was that he was receiving 
police protection, and admittedly this would be difficult to maintain once the 
Kleig lights and television cameras in Washington had got through with him. 

The Canadian Government replied to the State Department in dignified 
terms. It stated that Gouzenko had been examined and cross-examined again 
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and again after his flight, that every useful bit of information he possessed 
had been transmitted to any Government which might conceivably find it 
valuable, and that he obviously had nothing new to say. The note was not a 
refusal of the request, but it was tantamount to one. At Ottawa, Mr. Pearson 
gave an interview in which he said that, shortly before, Gouzenko had told 
the R.C.M.P. that he had nothing more to say. But, on the very same day, the 
Chicago Tribune interviewed the ex-Russian again, and again he declared he 
had material of value to give. The bloodhounds of the United States resumed 
their cries of pursuit. Canadian newspapers and commentators retaliated with 
a violence seldom in evidence on the moderate Canadian scene. 

The Canadian Government, having received a second note from the U.S. 
State Department, the result of Senator Jenner’s disappointment over the 
reply to the first, despatched a second reply to Washington. In this, it repeated 
that Gouzenko had nothing more to say, but that, if Senator Jenner insisted, 
Gouzenko might be interviewed in secret and on Canadian soil, with the 
single proviso that the transcript of the evidence should be released only after 
the Canadian Government decided that it was advisable, from a security 
point of view, to publish it. At the same time, Mr. Pearson told the House of 
Commons that, so far as the Harry Dexter White case was concerned, the 
information mentioned by J. Edgar Hoover had been received froma security 
officer of another country (it was the United Kingdom) stationed in Ottawa 
who had simply recalled the attention of the F.B.I. to facts which had already 
been placed at its disposal, and had made the error of suggesting, without 
cause, that Canada looked favorably upon White’s appointment to the 
Monetary Fund. 

Senator Jenner reluctantly accepted the Canadian conditions for his inter- 
view with Gouzenko, and the attacks in the American press quickly subsided. 
It may be added in parenthesis that Senators Jenner and McCarran both came 
to Canada in January and interviewed Gouzenko. They faithfully conformed 
to the conditions laid down, and, in the process, learned that what the 
Canadian Government had said about Gouzenko’s value as a witness was 
true in every respect. Gouzenko’s somewhat contradictory behaviour must 
be left to Gouzenko himself to explain. 

Thus what can be called the Gouzenko incident may be called closed, but 
it has left a bitter taste in the mouths of most Canadians, who, if they were 
not conscious before of the extent of American pressures, now know all 
about it, and will be all the more suspicious and sensitive in the future. The 
depth and strength of the reaction can be judged by the comment of one 
observer who watched the whole incident develop at close range, to the effect 
that, if a Canadian demagogue of the skill and guile of Senator McCarthy 
ever arose in Canada, he could do infinite damage to the fabric of Canadian- 
American relations. 

This is an unfortunate state of affairs. No such demagogue is on the 
Canadian horizon. Only one public man in Canada has offered overt support 
to the kind of program sponsored by Senator McCarthy. That is Mr. J. H. 
Blackmore, Social Credit M.P. for Lethbridge and a former leader of the 
Social Credit parliamentary group in the House of Commons. The present 
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leader of that party, Mr. Solon Low, has publicly rebuked him. The Govern- 
ment itself is composed of men imbued with both moderation and a sense of 
responsibility. But it is unfortunate none the less, because Canada, for years 
to come, must play host to thousands of U.S. military personnel under the 
various continental joint defence schemes, and Canada too must make many 
arrangements with Washington for the working out of these projects. These 
are always delicate matters, and the Canadian Government is fully aware of 
it. As a precautionary measure, it has reorganized the old Ministry of Mines 
and Resources, and renamed it the Ministry of Northern Affairs and Develop- 
ment. New staff has been added to its strength, and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
St. Laurent, explained to an applauding House of Commons that he proposed 
to make it clear to the whole world that Canada’s sovereignty extended right to 
the North Pole. The inferences, so far as Washington was concerned, were clear 
enough. When troops are stationed for long periods of time on foreign soil, it is 
easy for them to forget that they are not at home, and this difficulty is increased 
when the troops concerned are American, and when the foreign soil is Cana- 
dian. It is to be expected then that the very strict agreements which govern 
this relationship will in the future be enforced by Canada not only in their 
spirit but to their letter. 


Trade and Tariffs 


NOTHER difficult factor is now being added. Tariff relations between 
Canada and the United States have never been too easy, and history sug- 
gests that, under conditions of economic strain, they get worse. The imposi- 
tion of the Smoot-Hawley tariff in 1930, for instance, struck a mortal blow 
at the western Canadian cattle-raising interests. Any trade recession in the 
United States—and some observers see signs of such a recession at the present 
time—inevitably affects Canada more deeply and quickly than it affects any 
other nation in the world. Canada is a country inevitably designed for the 
export trade. It produces far more food and raw materials than it can possibly 
consume. Its farms, its metal and mining industries, its lumber and pulp and 
paper production, all depend far more heavily on the United States than on 
any other market. If American demand falls off, the effect on Canada is 
immediate. Post-war developments have made this even more important than 
it used to be. The heavy restrictions on imports imposed by the sterling area 
countries, and the inconvertibility of sterling, have together tended to make 
the United States a more important market to Canada than it was before the 
war. Canada has never wanted to put all its eggs in one basket; it knows very 
well that safety lies in spreading its risks all over the world. But the world 
dollar shortage has flung Canada, economically speaking, into the arms of the 
United States. The result has been a greater degree of economic dependence 
than before on American outlets for Canadian materials and goods. 

This was not too serious so long as demand remained so strong in the 
United States that it could gobble up whatever Canada produced and cry out 
for more. But signs have not been lacking, first, that U.S. demand is falling 
off, and secondly, that a Republican Congress and a Republican Administra- 
tion will not delay too lony in imposing restrictions designed to protect the 
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American home market from outside competition. Over the past two or three 
years there have been minor irritations which have evoked formal Canadian 
protests that congressional action has seriously infringed the commercial 
regulations and conditions laid down in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. The State Department has not denied these claims but has left it 
to Canada to recognize that the Administration’s signature of an international 
agreement does not always mean that Congress will honor it. 

The situation gradually grows more serious. Last December the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture formally notified the White House that imports 
of Canadian oats into the United States were interfering with the agricul- 
tural price maintenance program which is of such deep concern to the 
American farmer and to Congress. The President was about to pass an execu- 
tive order cutting down imports of oats in the future to about one-half of the 
1953 figure, which ran about 50,000,000 bushels. Canada, rather than invoke 
G.A.T.T., negotiated privately with American officials. Discussion was 
heated. The Canadian representatives pointed out that the proposed restric- 
tion ran counter to G.A.T.T. They also suggested that they might employ 
retaliatory measures. An arbitrary embargo, for instance on the import from 
the United States of fresh vegetables and citrus fruits, might set one sector of 
the American farm lobby against another. But in the end they proposed that 
the President’s formal restrictive order should be withheld, and that Canada 
should agree to reduce its imports of oats to the level which the White House 
had in mind. A similar situation has arisen over imports by American buyers 
of Canadian rye, and, as time goes on, there will be other incidents unless, by 
some miracle, U.S. farm income takes a sharp turn for the better. 

The pattern, as Canadian observers woefully remark, is taking a shape 
reminiscent of the actions of Congress in the slump of 1929. While they 
have high confidence that President Eisenhower will do all in his power to 
liberalize American trade policies, they believe that a pre-election Congress, 
weighted on the Republican side, will take no action which will either damage 
the short-run interests of American producers or disturb their prejudices and 
traditions. Twenty-five years ago, however, a fatalism afflicted Canadians in 
their responses to American policy. The question is whether this remains true, 
or whether, as a result of new-born and lusty confidence, the Canadian people 
will react more violently to American policies which damage them. Canada 
now has cards in its hand it never had before. The temptation to play them 
will be strong. If, for instance, economic measures taken by Congress gravely 
affect Canada cooperation in the political and military fields will be made 
more difficult. But the evidence available up to now is that the Canadian 
Government will not lose its head any more than its sense of perspective. It 
did not dc so in spite of great public urging in the Gouzenko incident. It is 
unlikely to do so when far greater issues are at stake. But most certainly Mr. 
Pearson’s 1951 prediction about the end of “easy and automatic” relations 
between the two countries has come true. 


Canada, 
February 1954. 





AUSTRALIA 
LABOUR MOVES RIGHT 


HE Australian Labour Party reached a turning-point when it was twice 

defeated in general elections—in 1949, on the issue of bank nationaliza- 
tion, and in 1951, on the issue of Communism. Which way the Labour Move- 
ment will go is not yet clear. But it is leaving behind much of its early 
radicalism, and in moving nearer the centre-line of politics it is exposing its 
left flank. By the beginning cf the war, Labour had already virtually ex- 
hausted many of its traditional aims. The system of arbitration had come to 
be the accepted policy of all parties, and under it the wage-earner was steadily 
improving his standards. What has been lacking in the last two decades has 
not been material advancement but ideas. The trade-union festival of Eight- 
Hour Day has become Six-Hour Day. The 40-hour week is in being. Shorter 
hours and higher wages have been supplemented by paid annual holidays, 
long-service leave, and other extras, and since the war there has been a great 
expansion of State social services. But whither does all this tend? 

A great part of these gains has been won by industrial action—usually by 
submissions to the arbitration authorities, often backed up by strikes, actual 
or threatened. Latterly, however, there has been an increasing tendency to 
rely rather upon political action. For most Labour men, arbitration is a good 
system so long as it continues to concede them benefits. If tribunals refuse 
their applications, however, then pressure may be applied to Labour Govern- 
ments to confer the benefits by legislation. Since the war the New South 
Wales Government has taken such action on a number of occasions. It 
introduced the 40-hour week by legislation while this was the subject of a 
prolonged inquiry by the Federal Arbitration Court, and thus to some extent 
it forced the hand of the Court. 

Last year, too, the Federal Court, impressed with the need for stemming 
rising costs, ruled that wages should no longer be adjusted each quarter in 
accordance with the cost-of-living index. Although New South Wales on 
this occasion abstained, Labour Governments in other States took steps to 
provide the cost-of-living adjustments for large sections of employees work- 
ing under State industrial awards. 

Labour has found that it can gain a great deal under a capitalist system, 
and that it does best, on the whole, to rely on peaceful methods. The Socialist 
objective, which is still the official policy of the party, has been intermittent 
in its appearance and has been gradually fading out of sight. 

Faith in socialization as the essential condition of social justice was deeply 
implanted in the minds of Labour leaders a generation ago. But it was the 
faith of an earnest minority, and it is safe to say that it has never had wide- 
spread popularity in Australia. It was already waning in the thirties. “The 
socialization of industry, production, distribution and exchange” still stands 
as official Labour policy. The party platform provides specifically for the 
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nationalization of fve industries, including banking, shipping and sugar 


refining. But this is now a source of embarrassment rather than inspiration. 

Labour, coming into power at the end of 1941, was confronted immediately 
with Japan’s entry into the war. Though there were many conflicts and 
dissentients in the party and even in Cabinet, Mr. Curtin and his close sup- 
porters placed the administration of the war effort first. They gave Labour 
a momentum in that task which carried it through the phase of post-war 
reconstruction, but petered out about 1948. 

At this time Labour, on the personal initiative of Mr. Chifley, took a strong 
stand on the Socialist principle, only to suffer a crushing defeat. Since the 
electors decisively rejected the bank nationalization plan at the end of 1949, 
Labour leaders, with one or two exceptions, have been busy explaining away 
the Socialist platform. “‘Nationalization of banking is a completely dead 
issue, politically, legally and practically”, Dr. Evatt has insisted. The last 
Federal Conference of the Australian Labour Party, the governing body of 
the party, in January 1953 was anything but eager to obtrude it, with a 
general election due in 1954. 

Dr. Evatt explained that nationalization was only to be regarded as a 
weapon of last resort. “Intervention or interference is not an end in itself, 
but a means of preventing exploitation”, he told the Conference. “The ulti- 
mate objective is the welfare, freedom and dignity of the individual and his 
family.” The Conference did not even single out any industries for eventual 
nationalization, and indeed Dr. Evatt claimed that the Commonwealth lacked 
the constitutional power to nationalize. It was resolved in general terms that 
Commonwealth powers should be widened, but that was all. 

A parallel change of attitude in the trade union field is exemplified by the 
views of Mr. Dougherty, head of the large and influential Australian Workers’ 
Union. He shocked some of the old-time Labour men by telling a Chamber 
of Commerce gathering that there was no fundamental quarrel between 
Labour and capital. Labour, it seems, has abandoned the idea that capitalism 
must be fought and overthrown as the price of progress. 


The New Enemy 


[E Labour’s mission is no longer to be the scourge of capitalism, what is it? 
A powerful section of the party would reply today that the real enemy to 
be destroyed is Communism. 

This is an issue which has been gradually growing in importance since the 
war, and it has developed a deep cleavage in the Labour ranks. The older 
generation of Labour men, led and exemplified by Mr. Chifley, became 
thoroughly disgusted and impatient with Communist-led strikes, which cul- 
minated in the general coal strike of 1949. Mr. Chifley, though he took a 
strong stand against the strike and described its leaders as “traitors”, always 
regarded Australian Communists as being perverse and misguided, but as 
still having some aims in common with good Labour men. Throughout he 
worked on the principle that it was bad conditions which made opportunities 
for Communism, and that the correct remedy was therefore to attack the 
conditions by programmes of social and industrial improvement. 
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But a strong movement has grown up within the Labour Party, impelled 
by diametrically different ideas. For its leaders, Communism is wholly an 
evil, to be eradicated at all costs. The original core of this movement was a 
handful of fervently anti-Communist Catholic Labour men in Victoria. Be- 
cause of their inflexible determination they were able to exercise an influence 
out of proportion to their numbers in a party where many were undecided. 
They would admit of no compromise, even though votes should be lost. 
They were helped greatly, however, by the growing public feeling that the 
Chifley policy of toleration was not enough. 

Communists have had no success whatever in Australian party politics, but 
succeeded in wielding considerable power through the unions. They have 
been indefatigable organizers, energetic and unscrupulous in securing indus- 
trial concessions for their unions, and quick to turn to their own advantage 
any source of discontent. But they also resorted to intimidation, fraud and 
forgery on a considerable scale to maintain their hold, as was shown by a 
Court investigation into the elections of the important Ironworkers’ Union. 

The Menzies Government offered two remedies when it was elected to 
office in 1949. One was the complete proscription of the Communist Party 
by legislation. The other was to amend the Arbitration Act, so that a minority 
in a union might apply to the Arbitration Court and have the Court conduct 
a secret ballot on behalf of the union. Secret-ballot legislation had been 
introduced by the previous Government, partly as the result of pressure from 
the Liberal benches, for Mr. Chifley scarcely concealed his scepticism. The 


important change proposed by Mr. Menzies was that an oppressed minority 


might make a direct approach to the Court for protection. 


Last Utterances of Mr. Chifley 


R. CHIFLEY, and with him Dr. Evatt, opposed both proposals. This 
led to revolt within the Labour Party, since the group from Victoria 
asked for nothing better than the banning of Communism. Mr. Chifley over- 
tuled these men, who remained for a time a dissatisfied but passive element 
within the party. Mr. Chifley, however, was very conscious of the changes at 
work in his party. He told the Federal A.L.P. Conference in 1951, a few 
months before his death, that “what the Australian Labour movement wants 
is a complete, definite and clear understanding as to where the Labour move- 
ment is going. I do not want any shuffling. I want to know the fundamental 
principles for which Labour stands—and whether they lead to defeat or 
victory, that they are something to fight for. . . . The programme we fight 
for must be vivid and alive. It must not be a middle-of-the-road sort of 
policy that can be crushed from both sides by Tories and Communists.” 
And later, in what proved to be his valedictory speech to the Australian 
Labour Party, he castigated those Labour men “who feel that they can best 
serve their own personal interests or expediency by trying to see how far 
they can get over to the Right without actually becoming members of the 
Liberal Party”. 
The request for a clear and definite statement of aims remains unanswered. 
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After Mr. Chifley’s death in 1951 Dr. Evatt led Labour to victory in the last 
round against the Communist Party Dissolution Act, when the Government’s 
referendum on the subject was defeated. 

But the story of the secret union ballots has been quite different. 
This legislation has proved to be a most effective instrument for curbing 
Comraunist influence. It placed a powerful weapon in the hands of Labour’s 
right-wing “Industrial Groups”, who have used it to the full, and in doing 
so are now becoming a dominating force in the Labour Party. 

The Industrial Groups were formed at the end of the war by the political 
wing of the Labour Party. They were designed not as an anti-Communist 
measure pure and simple, but to win union support for political moves, and 
to proselytize generally. They accomplished little, until the day of the secret 
ballot. Then they made rapid headway. They derived much of their impetus 
from the movement known as Catholic Action. The Catholic Church is at 
times a powerful influence in Australian politics. The majority of its members 
are probably supporters of the Labour Party, although it does not always 
lend its weight to Labour. 

Communist leaders have been expelled from one union after another by 
the secret ballot until they remain in one or two strongholds only, such as 
the Miners’ Federation and the Waterside Workers’ Federation, although 
their influence in these places has been substantially weakened. A secondary 
result has been the extension of the Industrial Groups’ influence from the 
unions to the party machine. Thanks to their delegates from many unions, 
the groups have gained increasing representation at party conferences. This 
has enabled them, in alliance with a few others of like mind, to gain control 
of several State Labour executives—the bodies which rule the Labour Party 
between general conferences. 

But the right-wing faction is not content with transient leadership. It is 
striving to consolidate its hold on the Labour movement. One manifestation 
of this has been the sudden decision of the New South Wales Government 
to introduce compulsory unionism. The Premier gave no hint of this in his 
policy speech at the 1953 general election. There was no evidence of a wide- 
spread demand for the step among unionists. But strong pressure was applied 
by the ruling body at the Trades Hall—the right-wing State Labour Executive 
—and the Government in November introduced a Bill providing that every 
employee must join a union within 28 days. One of the chief results will be 
to bring into the unions about 165,000 conscripts, mainly clerks, shop 
assistants and others for whom the doctrines and methods of the left are 
unlikely to have much appeal. One inference is that the right wing is counting 
on these people to outvote its opponents in union affairs; another, that the 
unions most affected are looking to increased dues and greater representation 
in party affairs. The results cannot be predicted, but it is obvious that the 
faction in control confidently expects to gain through the legislation. 

Compulsory unionism is typical of a forcefulness of method which is 
causing a good deal of bitterness and some apprehension in the Labour ranks. 
It has stirred up the sectarian feeling which is never far below the surface of 
Australian affairs. In the past one of the sources of strength of the Communist 
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attack on former union leaders has at times been the charge that the old 
ruling cliques were governed by narrow sectarian interests. Similarly the 
present move against Communism in the unions by the industrial groups 
and other right-wing forces has at times been handicapped by the suspicion 
felt by anti-Catholic but non-Communist interests that the whole thing was 
Catholic-inspired. 

The line is anything but clear-cut. The older generation of Labour men 
bred in the same tradition as Mr. Chifley is resentful and anxious. A typical 
example is the warning of one of these union leaders—who is a Catholic— 
against the “‘witch-hunt”, when the State Labour Conference of Western 
Australia decided to ban from the Labour Party all unions employing Com- 
munist officials. ““This proposal has such dangerous implications for Labour 
that the Federal Conference must curb the anti-Communist mania before a 
division is created between the unions and the A.L.P.”, he said. ““The major 
unions are not going to accept what can be construed as dictation by the 
A.L.P. And that is the way the anti-Communist drive is developing.” 

There are others who fear the growing government intervention in union 
affairs. The possibilities are dimly conceived as yet, but some of Labour’s 
political opponents have been quick to draw a parallel with Mussolini’s 
Corporate State. When the machinery of State is invoked to extend the power 
and influence of trade unions the State acquires a corresponding responsi- 
bility to see that this power is not misused. 


Liberty of the Press 


NOTHER and more disturbing instance of State intervention was the | 
Sydney City Council (Disclosure of Allegations) Bill, which was un- 
expectedly introduced in the New South Wales Parliament in November. 
This was the Government’s riposte to a press campaign alleging widespread 
graft among city aldermen. Sydney newspapers published stories of bribery, 
but withheld the names of their informants, who, it was stated, would be 
willing to come forward and give evidence ifa Royal Commission were set up. 
The Government refused an inquiry, and asserted that it would proceed 
against dishonest aldermen by prosecution if evidence were given to the 
police. The newspapers pressed their charges and their demand for a Royal 
Commission as the only effective means of bringing the truth to light. The 
Government was sensitive on the point, for a Royal Commission earlier in 
the year had led to the resignation of one member of Cabinet and his expul- 
sion from the Labour Party. In addition, a series of cases of graft and petty 
corruption has recently been brought to light in municipal affairs and govern- 
ment departments. 

The Disclosures Bill became law on December 2. It was designed for the 
specific purpose of forcing the press, on pain of fine or imprisonment, to 
disclose to the police its sources of information. This caused an uproar, the 
echoes of which have been heard around the world. Obviously a newspaper 
could not hope to retain its independence or the confidence of the public if 
the Government could demand that it disclose confidential information. Nor 
do the effects of the legislation stop at the press. A Judge of the Supreme 
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Court described it as “a far-reaching Act” which could force solicitors, 
priests and doctors to give information to the police. 

The first attempt to apply the Act was defeated in Court, chiefly owing to 
looseness in the drafting of the legislation. It seems probable that the Govern- 
ment, surprised by the vigour of the reaction, will let it drop. But it is signi- 
ficant evidence of the mentality of Labour leaders in the State that they 
should so readily take up the weapon of compulsion apparently with little 
regard to public feeling. There is no doubt that quite a large number of 
persons strongly resent the compulsory unionism law, but their objections 
carried no weight with the Government. 

Some of the immediate results of the move are distasteful. The head of the 
Australian Workers’ Union himself, one of the leading spirits of this right- 
wing movement, expressed resentment because compulsion on the employee 
to join a union implied compulsion on the union to receive him. Some 
organizations have long regarded limitation of entry as an important safe- 
guard for their working conditions. 

Compulsory unionism in New South Wales has added to Dr. Evatt’s 
embarrassments. He prides himself on being one of the architects of the 
United Nations, and on one occasion even went so far as to propose that the 
U.N. charter should be incorporated in the Australian Constitution. Although 
pressed to do so, Dr. Evatt has not attempted the difficult task of reconciling 
compulsory unionism with the Declaration of Human Rights and the asser- 
tion that “‘no one may be compelled to join an association”. 


Struggle for Control 


HE struggle for control of the Labour Party is being carried on now in 

the unions, now in the political party-rooms. It carries the possibility of 
an open split, and the most likely conditions to promote this would be an 
economic slump. This would give the old-time Labour men and the left- 
wingers the chance of proclaiming that Labour principles had been betrayed 
in favour of equivocal and ineffective policies. But the time has not yet come, 
and it may never come. No one is more conscious of the danger than Dr. 
Evatt, and ever since he succeeded Mr. Chifley he has placed party unity 
above every other consideration. He himself has won the support of the 
Industrial Groups and their friends, although his lieutenant, Mr. Calwell, 
a Catholic, has opposed them. For the time being at least, Dr. Evatt has 
completely rejected his predecessor’s condemnation of a middle-of-the-road 
policy between the two major Australian party groups. Labour finds itself in 
the dilemma common to most parties of the Right or Left when they look 
to the centre for support. To appeal too definitely to the centre involves the 
risk of compromising the party’s ideals and objectives. With a general elec- 
tion in the offing, he has sought to make his appeal as wide as possible, but 
has studiously avoided specific commitments. 

He has gone about as far as is possible in disclaiming Socialism while that 
doctrine still holds a place in Labour’s official platform. He frowns on strikes, 
and urges workers to secure their ends by constitutional means. “The weapon 
of stoppage may be justified as a last resort when there is a direct attack on 

P 
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trades unionism or on the status of workers’’, says Dr. Evatt, but he tells his 
followers that they must avoid “‘futile and damaging stoppages which cannot 
benefit the employee one iota”. 

His general strategy has been to confine himself to attacks on the Menzies 
Government. He has found plenty of tender places to probe, owing to the 
Government’s administrative mistakes. But now that the Government is 
recovering popularity, Dr. Evatt finds that he is left beating the air a good 
deal. Particularly was this true of the last budget, which had a wide popular 
appeal. In his anxiety to condemn it, he involved himself in many incon- 
sistencies, which cannot be assembled into a coherent economic policy. 

Labour and Liberals have drawn very close together in their attempts to 
win the support of the voters of the centre. The similarities of their policies 
are more striking than the differences. There are differences, of course, and 
they are very important. Thus Labour has a preference for direct compulsion 
and economic controls. But at election time both sides compete in offering 
social services and housing and national development schemes. 

The difference is most marked in foreign policy. Labour has always been 
preoccupied with domestic affairs, and the party as a whole devotes little time 
or serious thought to oversea events. Its present Federal leader is one of the 
outstanding Australian authorities on international matters, but his influence 
in this field has not yet permeated the body of the party. 

The trend in Australian politics at the moment is ill defined but it may be 
towards a two-party system rather on American lines, with office as the 
dominant objective, and policies shaped to attainment of that end. Alterna- 
tively, a progressive centre party might arise to compete with the existing 
groups, or Labour might capture the centre and establish itself firmly for a 
long term of years, as some of its supporters hoped at the end of the war. 
But it would have to make its appeal much broader in order to succeed. 
Recent developments have not been entirely healthy. The partiality of Labour 
Governments in the States for the fruits of office, for themselves and their 
supporters, has already done much in undermining public confidence in a 
party which, with all its faults, once had strong and decided views and was 
prepared to make sacrifices rather than abandon them. It does not seem likely 
that the Labour Party will return to its old simple faith in Socialism and the 
other tenets of the Chifley generation. The times have changed too much for 
that. But should a serious national crisis arise, the public will look for leader- 
ship. Whether its choice be wisely made or not, it will want something more 
tangible than the series of compromises which has governed Labour affairs 
for the past three years. 


Australia, 
February 1954. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT 


HE arrival of Her Majesty the Queen at Auckland on Wednesday Decem- 

ber 23, 1953, will go down in New Zealand history as a “red letter” day. 
The Christmas and New Year season has been made memorable, not only on 
account of her presence in our midst, but because of the fact that this is the 
first time we have had the honour and the pleasure of welcoming and enter- 
taining a reigning Sovereign. Evidence of the warmth of the reception, and 
the sincerity of the hospitality tendered to Her Majesty and to her husband, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, has been broadcast throughout the British Common- 
wealth, making it unnecessary to comment further upon the lasting impres- 
sion the Royal visit has made upon our citizens. Over two weeks of a six 
weeks’ stay have elapsed as this article is concluded. There remains a wide and 
varied itinerary yet to be covered in the district and city of Wellington and 
the whole of the South Island. 

The widespread happiness and joy engendered by the presence of the 
royal party were marred by a tragic disaster which befell a North Island 
express train carrying 279 passengers. In the late evening of Christmas Eve 
a great swirl of water broke its way out of a mountain lake near by, and, 
loaded with silt, logs, and huge boulders, tore out the foundations of a bridge 
at the precise moment a train was passing over it. The engine and several 
carriages fell into the crest of the raging torrent of water, and 150 passengers, 
men, women and children, met their death. Thus the close of the year 1953, 
so happily graced by the presence of the royal party, ended in sorrow and 
brought deep suffering to thousands of homes throughout the Dominion. 
Inspiring messages of sympathy, world-wide in scope, were received by the 
Government. Her Majesty, greatly upset and affected by the disaster, not 
only showed her practical sympathy by visiting the home of a family which 
narrowly escaped death, but was represented by the Duke of Edinburgh at 
a mass funeral of 21 victims, many of whose bodies were not identified. It 
was a heart-warming tribute of royal sympathy which will never be forgotten. 


Marketing of Export Produce 


HE third session of New Zealand’s thirtieth Parliament opened on 

April 8, and adjourned three weeks later to enable the Prime Minister 
and other members of the official delegation to attend the Coronation of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. The House resumed on August 13 and adjourned 
on November 27. Although a large number of Bills were passed, there were 
few controversial issues and so the session was singularly dull. 

The recently announced decision of the Government of the United King- 
dom to end the control of food and to return the marketing of agricul- 
tural produce to the trade has considerable implications for this Dominion. 
New Zealand exports of dairy products and meat to that market have been 
subject to bulk purchase arrangements for such a long period of years that 
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the early resumption of free marketing will require changes both in our out- 
look and in our marketing arrangements. 


Local Government 


HE New Zealand government takes responsibility for many functions 

which in larger countries are organized on a regional basis. Nevertheless 
there are in New Zealand nearly 800 local bodies, one board, council, or 
corporation for every 2,500 of us, each having limited rating powers over a 
particular local area. Over twenty varieties of local authorities are included 
in this total. They range from boroughs and counties with the normal respon- 
sibilities of water-supply, sanitation, maintenance of roads, footpaths, libraries, 
and other public utilities to bodies such as River Boards, with highly 
specialized functions. Areas of administration overlap; and, occasionally, 
similar functions are exercised by more than one local authority. 

For a long time past there has been statutory authority for the voluntary 
amalgamation of local bodies, and from time to time this authority has been 
used. It was not until 1946, however, that provision for compulsory amal- 
gamation was made. In that year a Local Government Commission was con- 
stituted as a permanent body, charged with the duty of investigating the 
functions and areas of local governing bodies. The procedure under which 
the Commission operates provides for full public inquiry with ample oppor- 
tunity for all interested parties to give evidence before it comes to a decision. 
It must publish its decisions with reasons and give opportunity for objections 
to be lodged before final schemes are forwarded to the Minister of Internal 
Affairs for action. Provision is also made for a poll of electors on any proposal 
for the union, merger, or abolition of any local governing authority at the 
request in writing of not less than one-fifth of the electors of the district. 

During the seven years of its existence the Local Government Commission 
has been very active. It has successfully negotiated several schemes for 
amalgamation of local authorities, while the publicity given to its inquiries 
has provided a much needed stimulus to public interest in local government. 
However, there has been occasional local opposition to the Commission’s 
work, and in two instances decisions to amalgamate local bodies were 
negatived by polls of electors. Following these setbacks and in view of other 
opposition the Commission has been much less active recently. 

In its 1953 Report to Parliament the Commission drew attention to the 
fact that Government had not given effect to some of its decisions. It also 
stated that amendments to the Local Government Commission Act had been 
under consideration by the Legislature for some years. Both these statements 
indicate that the Commission is somewhat uncertain of its future standing. 
If this particular method of local-government reform is now regarded by 
Government as inappropriate, the need for some workable alternative is 
evident. There are too many local authorities, while in many cases the units 
of administration are too small to operate economically. In yet other cases 
shifts of population have resulted in overloading the responsibilities of 
authorities designed to deal with much smaller problems. 

Public interest in local government received its triennial stimulus when, on 
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November 1, elections to local authorities were held throughout the Domin- 
ion. The National Party does not officially dabble in local party politics: 
indeed it deplores the Labour Party’s unashamed participation in this field. 
The Labour “ticket” is normally opposed in the larger centres of population 
by a “Citizens’ ticket” which, though not sponsored by any political party, 
offers an alternative ticket to Labour. The Leader of the Opposition claimed 
that the recent local-body elections indicated a popular trend away from the 
party in power—for which conclusion the Prime Minister could see no justi- 
fication in the returns. In some localities Labour gained ground; many results 
were inconclusive, while in some cases Labour representation fell. 

At the triennial parliamentary elections about 90 per cent of those qualified 
to vote exercised this responsibility—but interest in local-body elections is 
on a much lower scale. The poll is usually as light as one-third of those 
qualified to vote, while a vote of one-half or upwards is usually indicative of 
the presence of some bitter local controversy. For example, the local-body 
poll in Wellington reached the abnormally high level of 56 per cent at the 
1953 elections. Dissatisfaction with traffic control and the persistence of a 
lively and sordid squabble between some members of the Hospital Board 
and the Medical Superintendent of the public hospital were undoubtedly the 
main causes of this heightened interest. 

Although the ward system of election still has legal sanction, practically 
all local authorities have long since abandoned it. In the smaller centres of 
population each candidate for election would be well known to most of the 
electors. In the larger cities, however, this certainly would not be the case. For 
example, in Auckland 76 candidates vied for 21 seats on the City Council. Few 
voters would have sufficient knowledge of each of the 76 candidates to make 
an intelligent choice of 21. Worse still, because of the overlapping of different 
local authorities in the same physical area, the harassed voter may have to deal 
with a number of ballot papers containing long lists of names of candidates. 

Many voters are frightened away from the local-body polls by the sheer 
complexity of the voting operation. Furthermore, the majority of those who 
do vote appear to favour a complete or almost complete “‘ticket””—perhaps 
because this is an easy method of voting. A strong leavening of independent 
councillors and board members is essential to efficient local administration 
but, unfortunately, in the larger centres of population few independent 
candidates are elected. Some reform of election procedures is necessary in 
order to make the task of the voter easier. 


Liquor in the King Country 


HE King Country is a large area of 6,370 square miles in the western- 

central portion of the North Island. It is a land of steep hill-sides and 
narrow valleys supporting many sheep and cattle farms and a quite consider- 
able timber industry. This area is the ancestral home of the Ngatimaniapoto : 
who, with their northern neighbours the Waikatos, stoutly resisted white 
settlement. In these districts the Maori Wars were followed by marked 
bitterness and suspicion. However, while the Waikato tribes maintained for 
a very long time an obstructive attitude towards the Government, the King 
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Country tribes realized by the late ’seventies that their best interests would 
be served by abandoning ideas of establishing an independent state in the 
area reserved for them. Government was well disposed towards a policy of 
conciliation and even concession towards the King Country Maoris; the more 
so because this area, which stretches from the coast in the west to Lake 
Taupo, lies across the obvious lines of communication between the northern 
and southern portions of the North Island. 

The Ngatimaniapoto, well aware of their strong strategic position, parti- 
cularly in relation to the proposed Main Trunk Railway from Wellington to 
Auckland, lost no opportunity of approaching Government regarding prob- 
lems affecting their interests. During the critical years of the late ’seventies 
the Gospel Temperance Mission had quite spectacular success in this area 
with full support from Wahanui, the Chief of the tribe. On a visit to Welling- 
ton he successfully petitioned Parliament to forbid the sale of liquor in the 
King Country. A proclamation was issued, an action which had warm public 
support because the bad effects of alcoholic liquor on the Maori people in 
those early days were only too apparent. In the same year (1884) Government 
decided, with the consent of the Maoris, to route the Main Trunk Railway 
through that area. In connexion with these events a belief arose that a sacred 
pact was made with the Maoris prohibiting for all time the sale of liquor in 
the King Country in return for the right to put the railway through their 
lands. A Royal Commission on Licensing which reported to Parliament in 
1946 could find no documentary evidence that any such pact existed. The 
recently appointed parliamentary historian confirmed this finding in a report 
to Parliament in 1953. 

During the seventy years since 1884 the King Country has shared fully in 
the rapid development of the Dominion. Much of the area when cleared of 
forests has proved very suitable for farming. Its 3,700 farm holdings support 
1,900,000 sheep, 80,000 dairy cattle, and 260,000 beef cattle. Last year’s output 
of timber amounted to 83 million board feet—all valuable native timbers. 
This is one-seventh of total timber production in the Dominion, and a much 
higher proportion of the indigenous cut. There are now a number of small 
but prosperous country towns in the area, the total population of which has 
increased from a thin scattering of Maoris in the 1870’s to 45,325 people at 
the 1951 Population Census. Europeans now outnumber Maoris in the area 
by about three to one. Clearly present-day conditions bear little resemblance 
to those of 1884, when Wahanui’s petition was granted. 

A provision in the Licensing Amendment Act of 1948 liberalized the grant- 
ing of licences to chartered clubs. This applied to the whole Dominion; and 
since then some clubs in the King Country have been granted licences to sell 
liquor to their members and guests. In 1949 a local licensing poll was held in 
the King Country in conjunction with a Dominion-wide referendum on 
closing hours of hotels. Maori and European votes were considered separ- 
ately; and, though the Europeans heavily supported liquor licences, the 
Maoris were exactly balanced for and against. A 60 per cent Maori vote was 
necessary to carry the proposal, as well as a total vote of 60 per cent. The 
Maoris, therefore, prevented the poll from being carried. 
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The National Party during the 1951 election campaign promised to hold 
a further poll on this issue. The official attitude of the party is that conditions 
have changed so much that there is no moral or legal obligation to abide by 
the proclamation of 1884 if the people now desire its repeal. Again, it is well 
known that illegal sales of liquor in the King Country—often in most un- 
desirable conditions—are common. In a Licensing Amendment Bill brought 
down this Session provision was made for a poll to be taken on the liquor 
question in the King Country area. The decision will now be taken on the 
total vote, and the European vote—so heavily in favour of liquor at the 1949 
poll—may well carry the issue. 

Government party members were allowed by the Prime Minister to vote 
as they chose on the Bill; and nine Government members voted in favour of 
a Labour amendment which would have the effect of counting the Maori and 
non-Maori votes separately. The amendment was defeated by 38 votes to 33 
—a close division in view of Government’s large majority in the House. The 
Labour member for the European electorate, which covers most of the King 
Country, voted against his party’s amendment. He must have received per- 
mission to do so from his leader; a rare event in Labour Party politics in this 
country. The Bill was passed without further division after a most interesting 
and spirited debate, to which the Maori members made an eloquent con- 
tribution, in opposition to the Government proposal. 

The question is interesting not because it is concerned with the tiresome 
oddities of New Zealand’s archaic liquor laws but because of the race rela- 
tions aspect of the 1953 Act. A Pakeha Government is insisting on equality 
between Maori and European while Maori members of Parliament, and many 
Maori elders outside Parliament—supported by some religious denomina- 
tions—are eloquent in the case of racial discrimination. 


A Wages Increase 

HE Court of Arbitration issued an Order on November 20, increasing 

by 10 per cent the rates of remuneration paid under awards and industrial 
agreements. The increase applies to both time and piece rates and to overtime, 
bonuses and other special payments written into awards, but does not apply 
to such portion of total remuneration as exceeds {12 per week (including 
overtime and special payments). The ceiling up to which the 10 per cent 
increase applies was fixed at {£9 per week for female workers and £7 for 
juveniles. Corresponding adjustments were made for piece-work rates. The 
new rates apply as from September 15, 1953. 

The Court’s decision had a mixed reception. The President of the Em- 
ployers’ Federation has stated that employers throughout New Zealand 
would be “amazed, alarmed and discouraged” by the decision; which, he 
stated, would cost employers an extra £25 millions to £30 millions annually. 
He predicted that prices would rise, and found the action of the Court in 
back-dating the award to September 15 “incomprehensible”. It is as yet too 
early to see clearly the after effects of the rise in wages. The Court’s orders 
apply to minimum award rates only, and many employers pay considerably 
higher rates than the award minima. It is probable that in this case the 
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majority of wage-earners will receive the full increase, as was the case on 
previous occasions when the Court increased minimum award rates. 

There has already been some upward adjustment in prices of many un- 
controlled commodities and services, in some cases to a greater degree than 
the rise in wages would appear to warrant. With some specified exceptions 
manufacturers producing price-controlled goods were allowed to increase 
their prices to an extent that would recover 75 per cent of their increased 
wages costs. In the cases specified as falling outside this general provision 
special application had to be made to the Price Tribunal for permission to 
increase prices. The Minister of Industries and Commerce in making this 
announcement stated that the normal percentage mark-up allowed to traders 
would automatically cover the increased costs of distribution of price- 
controlled commodities. 

The Prime Minister in a nation-wide broadcast stated that, in his view, “the 
problems created for the Government as well as for private concerns are 
among the most difficult we have had to deal with for a very long time”. He 
announced an increase in basic social-security benefits of 10s. per week, which 
would raise the age benefit to £3. 75. 6d. per week. Corresponding adjust- 
ments were made to war pensions and veterans’ allowances. Mr. Holland 
estimated the additional cost of benefits and pensions at £5,352,000. In 
addition he estimated an increased cost of £9,760,000 in annual departmental 
administrative expenditure, caused by the alignment of Civil Service wages 
and salaries to the Court’s award and by its indirect effects. He stated that 
Government would recover, where possible, the increased costs by increasing 
charges for government-provided goods and services, e.g. railway fares and 
freights, post office charges. 

Mr. Holland announced immediate increases in retail prices of subsidized 
foods. The price of bread was increased from 6}d. to 7d. a loaf to a uniform 
price of 74¢.; the price of milk from 8d. to 9d. a quart and the price of butter 
from 15. 8d. to 2s. per lb. The increases in prices of bread and milk were no 
more than sufficient to compensate for the increased wage costs involved in 
producing and distributing these commodities. The increase of 4d. per Ib. in 
butter would reduce the subsidy payments by about £700,000. 

A few days after the broadcast statement a by-election was held in a 
Dunedin constituency to fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of a 
sitting Labour member. The Labour Party’s majority increased from a bare 
307 votes at the 1951 election to 2,500 votes in a reduced by-election poll of 
10,000 voters. A second by-election, in an Auckland electorate always strongly 
held by Labour, took place on December 18. The Labour majority in this 
case increased from 1,966 at the 1951 election to 3,343 in a greatly reduced 
total poll. 


New Zealand, 
January 1954. 
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